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20 Americans’ Passion for 
Collecting the Past 

Collecting artifacts from the Colonial 
era has been popular since the period 
itself. But a recent resurgence in the 
interest in American memorabilia has 
been influenced by online marketplaces 
and the popularity of reality TV shows. 
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An important but largely unknown 
campaign of the American Revolution 
took place in the west, when the 
Americans and Spanish foiled 

British efforts to conquer the entire 
Mississippi River Valley. 
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34 Salt Rising Bread: A Taste 
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The technique for making salt rising 
bread is believed to date to the late 18th 
century, when women in Appalachia 
had to provide bread for their families 
without the benefit of yeast. 
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38 Abandoned Hopes 
Although England’s Lost Colony on 
Roanoke Island is likely the most 
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only one in America and Canada. 
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From the President General 


The replica coat on this cover of American Spirit is a tiny 
one, meant for youngster William Mapes to represent George Washington’s 
Revolutionary War uniform—and celebrate the nation’s centennial. It’s just one of 
the amazing items in the DAR Museum related to the Colonial and early American 
eras. Our cover feature explores the world of collecting memorabilia, which began 
in earnest during the first three generations after the American Revolution. We 
talk with DAR Museum Director and Chief Curator Heidi Campbell-Shoaf about 
how artifacts collected by these early sons and daughters of the Revolutionary War 
helped to shape our own memories of that era. 

' i: An important campaign of the American 
Revolution took place in the west, near St. Louis, 
Mo., and Cahokia, IIl., in 1779. The British had 
a grand plan to conquer the entire Mississippi 
River Valley, but were foiled by the spirited 
defense from the Americans and Spanish. We 
learn what some Missouri DAR chapters and 
one overseas DAR chapter are doing to promote 
this lesser-known theater of war. 

The outcome of the American Revolution 
proved influential for revolutionaries in France, the Caribbean, and in Latin and 
South America between the late 18th and mid-19th centuries. We discover how 
the United States reacted to various freedom seekers who turned to the United 
States for assistance with their fights. 

Although England’s Lost Colony on Roanoke Island is probably the most 
famous failed colony in what is now the United States, historians and archaeolo- 
gists have found evidence of several other English, Spanish and French colonies 
sprinkled throughout North America. And long before these nations existed as 
distinct political entities, the Vikings left their imprint as well. 

One rural southwestern Pennsylvania bakery provides a passport to 
Appalachian culinary history. Rising Creek Bakery is one of few commercial 
producers of salt rising bread, a loaf leavened by a starter featuring cornmeal or 
potatoes. The technique is believed to date to the late 18th century, when women 
in central and southern Appalachian states had to provide bread without the ben- 
efit of yeast, a scarce ingredient for frontier families. I was curious if sourdough 
bread, a western favorite, had any similarities to salt rising bread. Check out the 
magazine’s Facebook page for the answer: www.facebook.com/AmericanSpirit. 

Our Historic Homes department focuses on Hampton Mansion, a gem of 
Georgian architecture that was completed in 1790. Today it provides insight into 
the life of late 18th-century and early 19th-century landowning aristocracy in 
Maryland. And in Spirited Adventures, we fly into the bustling hub of Atlanta, Ga., 
which originally began as a railway town in 1837. 

The Whatnot section includes ideas for commemorating February as African 
American History Month, and the Our Patriots department explores the life of 
Robert Carter III, a plantation owner who emancipated close to 500 of his slaves. 


Ann Turner Dillon 
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Today's Daughters 


By Lena Anthony 


Out of This World 


For as long as she 

can remember, 
Aileen Yingst wanted 
to be a space scientist. 
Her desire started 
around the age of 3, 
with a sticker book 
about stars. 


“| remember the book showed objects 
in the solar system in orbit, which looked 
like it was some sort of physical thing,” 
said Dr. Yingst, a member of Brunswick- 
Topsham DAR Chapter, Brunswick, 
Maine. “I wondered if people lived near 
these orbits and if they did, if they could 
touch them.” 

She has since moved on to other 
questions about the universe—such as, 
“What can Mars tell us about life on 
Earth?” 

After majoring in physics and astron- 
omy in college, Dr. Yingst went on 
to earn master’s and doctorate degrees 
in geological sciences from Brown 
University. Today she’s a geologist and 
senior scientist at the nonprofit Planetary 
Science Institute, a research institute 
based in Tucson, Ariz., that works with 
NASA to provide science support for its 
space exploration missions. Dr. Yingst is 
a scientist on the NASA Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory's mission for the space probe 
Dawn, which orbited the asteroid Vesta 
for a 14-month period in 2011 and 2012, 


| 


| 
1 


and is currently orbiting the dwarf planet 
Ceres. 


Today, she works with NASA’s Mars | 


Science Laboratory to help develop 


missions for the Curiosity rover, which | 


landed on Mars in August 2012. 

And, thanks to modern technology, 
she does much of this work from her 
home office in Maine. 

A typical day actually starts the night 


| before, when data from the previous day 
/ on Mars gets downloaded, which Dr. | 
| Yingst reviews for cues that the next 


day’s mission can proceed as planned. 
The following morning, with those 
plans being executed some 34 million 
miles away, she and a team of scientists 
and engineers start planning future 
missions. 

“It’s a very complex task to decide 
what the rover is going to do each day 
and how it’s going to do it,” she said. 

When she’s not on rover shift, she’s 
doing research on the rover’s data. “It’s 
really not that different from what other 
geologists do,” she said. “My field work 
just happens to be on another planet.” 

She sometimes travels to remote 
locations, such as a Utah desert, to test 
experiments before executing them on 
Mars or as part of a rover exploratory 
mission on any planet. 

“There are a lot of things to test 
before you even consider doing science 
in space,” she said. “We need to know 
what instruments to use, what not to use 
and the best questions to ask. We have to 
make sure every move the rover makes 


“Every day when I start a new shift, I remind my team 
that we have the best jobs in the world—we work on 
Mars. What more could you ask for?” -ansen-vinesr 


4 Daughters of the American Revolution 


is absolutely necessary; otherwise we're 


| wasting resources.” 


Some work days end at 5 p.m.; other 
days she doesn’t leave her office until 


| lam. 


“We are beholden to when Mars can 
talk to us, because of where it is in its 
orbit,” she said. 

Dr. Yingst said she pinches herself 
almost daily thinking about what these 
NASA missions have accomplished. 

“We are pushing the envelope of what 
humans can achieve, we are gaining a 
better understanding of our own planet 
by studying other planets, and we are 
inspiring kids with the work that we do,” 
she said. “Every day when I start a new 
shift, I remind my team that we have the 
best jobs in the world—we work on Mars. 
What more could you ask for?” 

In her free time, Dr. Yingst enjoys 
being outside with her family, which 
includes husband, Ross, and teen- 
age children, Joshua and Rebecca. 
She also enjoys singing, water-skiing, 
cross-stitching and exploring her family 
history. 

“As a scientist, I appreciate the fact 
that my work is based on what has 
come before me,” she said. “And if I 
can’t learn from that work, then I’m 
not a very good scientist. I feel the same 
way about my ancestors, whose lessons 
on loyalty and freedom and taking care 


of others are still shaping our present 
and future.” SS 


AILEEN YINGST 


National Treasures 


Step inside the DAR Museum for a closer look at its fascinating collection. 


Taking Flight 


Dating to about 1940, this dynamic quilt of birds 
in flight was owned by Blanche Ransom Coleman 
Parker, a skilled seamstress, educator and community 
leader in Tennessee and Missouri. It is presently the 
only quilt made by an African-American in the DAR 
Museum collection. 

In 1938, Parker became a Jeanes Supervisor in her 
native Carroll County, Tenn. Jeanes Supervisors were 
African-American teachers chosen by school superin- 
tendents in the rural South to provide leadership and 
assistance to local teachers and communities. This 
assistance sometimes involved more than just help 
with curriculum; the local schools often needed phys- 
ical maintenance and help with fundraising for books 


and other classroom materials. These supervisors were 
named after Anna T. Jeanes, a Philadelphia Quaker 
philanthropist who worked to improve school condi- 
tions for rural African-Americans. 

After Parker's death in 1981, this quilt was found 
among her possessions. Its bold design showcases an 
appealing improvisational quality, with deliberately 
irregular blocks and borders. Other quilts from the 
region also feature similar pieced birds with distinc- 
tive, large triangular feet. Whether Parker made the 
quilt is unclear: Since the quality of its stitching doesn’t 
seem consistent with her known sewing skills, it has 
been suggested that the quilt may have been acquired 
from members of the community in which she served. 
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The Bookshelf 


Misery in 
Wallabout Bay 


In the fall of 1776, the British capture 
of New York presented an immediate 
problem: What to do with nearly 4,000 
rebel prisoners, as well as a number of 
disloyal civilians? The British believed 
the war would end quickly in a smashing 
defeat for the Patriots, and rather than 
build prisons, they opted for a short- 
term solution—to confine the prisoners 
in and around their stronghold. 

The British stuffed prisoners into 
every available public building, includ- 
ing sugar warehouses, City Hall, King’s 
College and even churches, but still they 
had too many. Desperate for space, they 


decided to turn aging troop transports | 


into floating prisons, anchored at vari- 
ous points around the city. 

The British converted a number of 
rotting, leaky vessels into prisons that 
quickly became infamous for their 


inhuman conditions. But the most | 


notorious of all was HMS Jersey, writes 
Robert P. Watson in The Ghost Ship of 
Brooklyn: An Untold Story of the American 
Revolution (Da Capo Press, 2017). 
Anchored off Brooklyn in Wallabout 
Bay (now the site of the Brooklyn Navy 


Yard), Jersey was designated as a prison | 


for captured American sailors and pri- 
vateers. Not until early 1783 did the 
British officially recognize Patriots as 


6 Daughters of the American Revolution 


prisoners of war; before that, they were 
| regarded as rebels and criminals with 

no restrictions on how they could be 
| treated. 


for a crew of 400, by 1783 Jersey held as 

many as 1,200 prisoners. Disease raged 
| through the ship. New York experienced 
chronic food shortages, and prisoners 
starved. Corrupt captors stole and sold 
their provisions. Confined below decks 
with little ventilation, prisoners gasped 
to breathe air so foul that it sometimes 
| snuffed out candles. 
Though there is no definitive figure, 
| many historians estimate as many as 


perished in battle, Watson writes. 


presence of the prison ships would serve 
as a weapon of psychological terror 


that would weaken American resolve. 
They inspired terror all right, but with 
the reverse effect of hardening the 
Patriots’ will. 

The warning at the entrance to 
| Dante’s Inferno—“Abandon hope, all 


| been carved on the Jersey’s hull. Yet 
| there were a few mechanisms to free a 
lucky prisoner. Towns and states created 
groups known as cartels to seek prisoner 
exchanges. 

General George Washington sought 
exchanges as well, but faced a soul- 


treated prisoners well, so they were 
| far healthier and fitter than the wasted 
| wretches the British returned. Also, the 
| Redcoats were professional soldiers and 
| sailors, while the British sent back rela- 
| tively untrained militia and ship crews. 


1 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| Once a powerful warship designed | 


11,000 prisoners died aboard the ship— | 
more than twice as many Patriots as | 


The British hoped the dreadful | 


ye who enter here”—might well have | 


searing difficulty: The Patriots generally | 


Thus, Washington believed, exchanges 
strengthened an enemy that did not 
_ need further bolstering. 

Sadly, Watson writes that few people 
know about this part of Revolutionary 
history. At the war’s end, Jersey was left 
moored in Wallabout Bay. The leaky 
tub quickly filled with water and sank, 
| though it remained visible at low tides 
for years. During the war, the British 
had buried dead prisoners in mass 
graves on the beach, and tides and waves 
regularly exposed their bones. 
| The bones were collected—and often 
| stolen by people seeking macabre sou- 
| venirs—and stored in a vault. Over the 
next 130 years, the bones were deposited 
in three different monuments. Finally, 
| in 1908, the National Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the 
| Society of Old Brooklynites dedicated 
| the fourth and current resting place in 


Though there is no definitive figure, many historians estimate 
as many as 11,000 prisoners died aboard the ship—more 
than twice as aay © Patriots as i anil in A GER, 


Brooklyn’s Greene Park. (Fort Greene 
DAR Chapter, Fort Greene, N.Y., was 
instrumental in convincing the National 
Society to become involved in the 
memorial. Learn more in the March/ 
April 2007 issue of American Spirit.) 
Watson’s book centers on the experi- 
_ ences of five young men captured while 


serving aboard privateers. They survived 
_ their ordeal and later set down their sto- 
_ ties. He also draws from other prisoners’ 
_ accounts, building a gripping, horrific 


| account of misery, degradation, torture 
| and inhumanity. 


These accounts include The British 
| Prison Ship by “poet of the American 
| Revolution” Phillip Freneau, who was 
| imprisoned aboard HMS Scorpion 
| anchored near Jersey. He quotes widely 
| from these memoirs, presenting a 
| Dantesque portrait of a living hell. 


Colonial and Ear 


Tracing Four 
Centuries of 
African- 
Americans 


Discovering Black America 
From the Age of Exploration 
to the Twenty-First Century 
(Harry N. Abrams, 2012) 
traces more than 400 years 
of African-American history 
starting with the first African 
explorers and seamen arriv- 
ing in the New World in 

the 15th century. A helpful 
text for classroom sup- 
port, the well-researched 
book by Linda Tarrant-Reid 
encompasses the Coloniai 
period, slavery, the Civil 
War, the Jim Crow era and 
the civil rights movement up 
to the election of President 
Barack Obama. With the 
addition of first-person 
narratives from diaries and 
journats, as well as photo- 
graphs and archival maps, 
Discovering Black America 
gives readers a better and 
more personal understand- 
ing of many intriguing and 
underreported accounts in 
African-American history. 


Seccmace Shining a Light on the 
eae Southern Campaign 


In Eutaw Springs: The Final Battle of the American Revolution’s 
Southern Campaign (University of South Carolina Press, 
2017), historian Robert M. Dunkerly and geology professor 
Irene B. Boland tell the story of a lesser-known conflict of 
the American Revolution, one that was overshadowed by the 
events of Yorktown. The Battle of Eutaw Springs on September 8, 1781, was par- 
ticularly brutal. General Nathanael Greene’s American forces were desperate for 
a victory, while Colonel Alexander Stewart’s British forces were doggedly holding 
onto territory they still held in the South Carolina lowcountry. Not only did the 
armies suffer major casualties in the hard-fought conflict—each side lost nearly 
20 percent of its soldiers—but there was also no conclusive victor. Drawing from 
recent research, archaeology and pension documents, and with a firm understanding 
of the geology and landscape near present-day Eutawville, S.C., Dunkerly and Boland 
discuss the battle’s significance to the war as it neared its end. @Y 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Whatn ober: eo mse 


Letters to and 
From the First 


FIRST 
LADY 


unded by a grant from George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, 
the Martha Washington 
Papers Project (MWPP) 
is making progress on its five-year 
quest to collect, transcribe and anno- 
tate letters sent to and from Martha 
Washington. In fall 2017, the team 
found more than 80 letters to and from 
the first lady that were missing from 
another documentary edition of her 
papers. In addition to bringing these 
new documents to light, the MWPP 
will produce a two-volume letterpress 
edition as well as a digital edition. 
Martha didn’t seem interested in 
saving her letters, likely burning her 
correspondence with George after 
his death, in keeping with the tradi- 
tion of bereaved spouses of the time. 
Only her December 31, 1799, letter 
to John Adams was circulated widely. Newspapers printed _he published Worthy Partner: The Papers of Martha Washington 
it because it expressed her reluctance to bury herhusband —_—in 1994, “His work was groundbreaking because most doc- 
in the U.S. Capitol building rather than at Mount Vernon. uments included in the volume were being published for 
A couple of authentic letters to her niece, Frances Bassett the first time. However, its flaws ... made it clear that anew 
Washington, were reprinted in the 19th and 20th centuries. _ edition was needed to truly capture Martha Washington’s 
Martha’s papers have only been published in anedition _ papers,” the project’s website explained. 
once. In the 1980s, Joseph E. Fields, M.D., began collecting The MWPP, started in 2015, is on track for completion in 
and transcribing all of Martha’s existing documents, and 2020. 


Happy Birthday, George! 


Mount Vernon will celebrate George Washington's birthday 

weekend February 17-19, 2018. Admission is free on February 19 

and February 22, his official 286th birthday. Events will include the 
creation of a birthday card for the first president, a patriotic concert 
and a ceremony honoring new citizens. 
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AN UNSOLVED SAMPLER MYSTERY: 


Patty Polk and the 


Missing Textile 
ould you like to 
. z help the DAR 
% Museum solve a 
¥ % x8 textile mystery? A 
needlework sam- 


pler made by schoolgirl Patty Polk and 
owned by a DAR member in the 1920s 
is missing, and the museum needs the 
public’s help to find it. 

American Samplers (Bolton and Coe, 
1921) described the sampler as having 
this inscription: “Patty Polk did this 
and she hated every stitch she did in it. 
She loves to read much more.” There 
is no photo of the needlework, but it’s 
described as having a large garland of 
flowers and a white tomb with the ini- 
tials “GW” on it, probably in memory of 
George Washington. 

In 1921 DAR Member Florence 
McIntyre Tyson owned Polk’s sampler, 
which is believed to have been made by 
amember of her family since her moth- 
ers maiden name was Polk. The current 
location of the sampler is unknown. At 
the time of her death about 1922, Mrs. 
Tyson was living in Baltimore, Md., 
with her only son, Malcom Van Vechton 
Tyson. Malcom died in Baltimore some 
time after 1940. Because he had no 
children, it is unclear who became the 
owner of Patty Polk’s sampler. 

The Sampler Archive Project 
(samplerarchive.org), an online 
database of samplers from various col- 
lections, including the DAR Museum, 
is seeking information about this 
important example of schoolgirl 
needlework. Anyone with information 
that might lead to the current owner 
and location of the Patty Polk sampler 
is asked to contact researcher Virginia 
Vis at vavisrevisions@gmail.com. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME 


Discover the meaning behind some of the 
DAR chapters’ interesting names. 


Jacob's Well Chapter, Wimberley, Texas, 
organized April 18, 1992, was named for a 
naturally occurring phenomena discovered by 
settlers in the mid-1800s. William Washington 
Moon—a Texas Ranger and soldier during 
the Mexican War—and his family were early 
European settlers in the central Texas area. He 
made frequent hunting and scouting trips with his fellow settlers, decdlitat William 
C. Winters, a fellow veteran of the Battle of San Jacinto in the Mexican War who 
became a founding father of Wimberley. On one trip in the 1850s, the men were 
scouting for a site for Winters to build a mill. When they reached Cypress Creek 
in what is now Wimberley, Texas, they followed the creek to its headwaters. Once 
there, they saw a huge circular crevice about 10-15 feet in diameter in the bedrock 
from which clear water abundantly flowed, “like unto a well in Bible times.” They 
named the water hole Jacob's Well after the well Jacob gave to his son Joseph. 


Organizing members of Elizabeth Zane Chapter, 
Buckhannon, W.Va., sought to honor a prominent 
woman in Revolutionary War history from West 
Virginia. Organized on July 21, 1902, the chap- 
terwas named for the “Heroine of Fort Henry.” 
On September 11, 1782, the fortwas under 
siege by combined British and American Indian 
forces. The fort was defended by only 42 men, and 
they were running low on gunpowder. The fort com- 
mander, Colonel David Shepherd, asked for volunteers to 
retrieve gunpowder from a nearby homestead. According to local lore, Elizabeth 
(Betty) Zane volunteered to make the trip to the homestead where she: poured as 
much gunpowder as she could carry into a tablecloth and delivered it to the fort. 
Betty Zane died in 1823 and is buried in the Walnut Grove Pioneer Cemetery in 
Martin's Ferry, Ohio, where a statue is erected in her honor. In the three years fead- 
ing up to America’s bicentennial, DAR commissioned the Franklin Mint to produce 
a series of 36 pewter medals honoring Great Women of the American Revolution. 
The medal for Betty Zane (shown above) was the last to be produced in 1976. 


Colonel Joseph Winston Chapter, Winston-Salem, N.C., organized February 16, 
1904, was named in honor of a local Revolutionary War colonel. In the fall of 1780, 
1,000 militiamen from North Carolina and Virginia crossed over the Appalachian 
mountains to attack the advancing British forces led by British Major Patrick 
Ferguson. Joseph Winston joined these militiamen. The resulting Battle of Kings 
Mountain was one of the turning points during the American Revolution. As a life- 
time statesman, Colonel Winston was a commissioner to the Cherokee American 
Indians, received a sword by the North Carolina Assembly for gallantry, was elected 
a state senator and also served as a representative in the U.S. Congress. 
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EVE STEPHENS 


whatnot 


great starting places. Modern novels such 
as Toni Morrison’s Beloved, which vividly 
describes life after the Civil War, and 
Colson Whitehead’s 2016 Pulitzer Prize- 
winning The Underground Railroad are 
hard to put down. 


Explore online resources 
wom: Ways to Celebrate ——_ | 2, sitenmatern 
African American History Morith, semeteentectierciom 
Institute’s webpage discusses African- 
— By Heidi Campbell-Shoaf — Americans in the American Revolution: 
www.gilderlehrman.org/history-by-era/ 
he National Museum of African American History and war-for-independence/essays/ 
Culture (NMAAHC) opened its doors in September african-americans- 


2016, and visitation has surpassed the wildest dreams of _‘evolutionary-war. 


s — ' a: Atlas Ob: f 
even the architects of the new building. Timed tickets a 
‘ ; website features 
continue to be the best way to ensure admittance, even 18 months the fascinating 
after it first opened. As director and chief curator of the DAR story of African- 
Museum, I am encouraged to see such an enthusiastic response. American 
tombstones in 


Within the museum 
profession we constantly 
ask ourselves, “How are we 
relevant? Are we doing our 


New England: 
www.atlasobscura, 
com/articles/the-beautiful-and-forgot- 
ten-gravesites-of-new-englands-slaves. 
Learn about the first African-American 
woman ever to start and be president 
of a bank (www.nps.gov/mawa/learn/ 
historyculture/index.htm), and listen 
toa story about African-Americans in 
the California Gold Rush (www.npr. 


best to interpret history and 
art in a way visitors will find 
interesting and meaningful? 
In this age of virtual reality, 
how do we get people excited 
about non-digital, analog 


technology and products of A org/2016/09/17/494394891/ 
that technology?” documenting-the-history-of-african- 
The popularity of the NUAAHC Americans in every area of endeavor americans-in-the-california-gold-rush). 
is proof that individuals of all back- throughout our history,” as President And don’t forget DAR’s Forgotten 
grounds are interested in seeing Gerald Ford said. With that seal of Patriots: www.dar.org/library/ 
authentic items set in an exhibit that approval, here are some suggestions research-guides/forgotten-patriots. 
helps put history into context. It fur- for marking African American History 
ther shows us that stories about people = Month. } Watch HIDDEN 
who contributed greatly to our country e amovie FIGURES 
but have been excluded from textbooks ] 1 Read a book relating to about little-known e i r 
and popular history are relevant to e African- African-American 4 
us all. That’s why African American American culture. heroes. Recent films : 
History Month exists. Narrative of the Life of describe stories about 
From its earliest days in the 1920s Frederick Douglass by African-Americans 
as Negro History Week to its expansion —_ Frederick Douglass that few have heard, 


in 1976, the month is devoted to “seize and Incidents in the 
the opportunity to honor the too-often —_Life ofa Slave Girl by 
neglected accomplishments of black Harriet Jacobs are 


including “Marshall,” 
which focuses on one of the first cases of 
future Supreme Court justice Thurgood 


10 Daughters of the American Revolution 


WIKIPEDIA 


Marshall; “Loving” about a couple fight- 
ing laws against interracial marriage; and 
“Hidden Figures” about the women who 
helped make the moon landing possible. 


| Visit a museum or historical 
e sitedevoted tothe African- | 
American experience. In addition to the 
NMAAHC, consider visiting the fasci- 
nating exhibits at the Charles H. Wright 
Museum of African American History 
in Detroit, Mich. (thewright.org), the 
Civil Rights Museum in Memphis, Tenn. 
(www.civilrightsmuseum.org), and the 
Birmingham, Ala., Civil Rights Institute 
(www.bcri.org). 


Va TIOUSe 


Royall House and Slave Quarters 
in Medford, Mass., is home to the only 
Colonial era slave quarters still in exis- 
tence in the North. (www.royallhouse. 
org; read the July/August 2007 issue of 
American Spirit for more information.) 
Harpers Ferry, W.Va., gained notoriety 
from John Brown’s raid in 1859. After the | 
Civil War it was home to Storer College, 
started in 1867 as a normal school to train 
African-American teachers. Its history 
is preserved as part of the Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park (www.nps.gov/ 
hafe/index.htm). 

Use these suggestions to begin your 
own journey of discovery. African 
American History Month offers us 
an opportunity to consider that all 
American lives are intertwined and to 
learn about people and places that might 
be new to us. 


— Heidi Campbell-Shoaf, DAR 


Museum Director and Chief Curator 


Remembering 
Black History 

on Historic 
Pocahontas Island 


istoric Pocahontas 

Island—located in the 

middle of the Appomattox 

River next to downtown 
Petersburg, Va.—is home to one of the 
oldest African-American communities 
in the United States and the earliest 
known in Virginia. Initially given to 
the grandson of Pocahontas, daugh- 
ter of Chief Powhatan, Pocahontas 
Island became a town in 1752 and was 
a thriving part of the tobacco trade. 
Though Petersburg had a busy slave 
market, it also had one of the highest 
concentrations of free blacks, many of 
whom settled on Pocahontas Island, 
especially during the early to mid-19th 
century. Pocahontas Island is recog- 
nized for having two verifiable stops on 
the Underground Railroad. 

Today, the tiny town’s ties to the 
Revolutionary War, the slave rebel- 
lions of the early 1800s and Civil War 
are told at the Pocahontas Island Black 
History Museum. The museum’s 
wide range of artifacts showcases 200 
years of black history, exhibiting slave 
shackles, slave contracts and mus- 
ter rolls of blacks who fought in the 
Revolutionary War and even for the 
Confederacy. Richard Stewart, who 
grew up on the island and can trace 
his ancestry there back to the 1700s, 
founded the museum. Stewart enjoys 
taking museum visitors on a journey 
of the island’s black history, which 
includes the Jarrett House, built circa 
1810-1820 by a free black family. The 
city of Petersburg bought and stabi- 
lized the brick house, but funds are 
needed before restoration can move 
forward. 

In 2006, the entire parcel known 
as Pocahontas Island Historic District 


larrett House 


was added to the National Register of 
Historic Places. In 2014, the nonprofit 
Preservation Virginia listed Pocahontas 
Island—down to a population of 
roughly 60 people and a few dozen 
homes—as one of the most endangered 
historic sites in the state. 

Pocahontas Island Black History 
Museum is located at 224 Witten 
Street, Petersburg, VA 23803. Call 
before visiting: (804) 861-8889. 
www. virginia.org/Listings/Museums/ 
PocahontaslslandBlackHistoryMuseum 


ADVERTISEMENT 


DON’T JUST LEARN | 
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Service to America 


Spotlighting DAR volunteers who give back to their communities in meaningful ways 


A Reader’s Best Friend 


Learning to read with confidence helps children build 
a strong framework for their adult lives—but sometimes 
those reading skills need a boost. Cheri Coley of Marion DAR 
Chapter, Fayetteville, Ark.—along with her furry friends 
Stormy and Winston—has found a way to encourage reading 
in young children by volunteering with the “Sit, Stay, Read!” 
program offered through the Fayetteville Public Library, 


it, Stay, Read! helps improve 
literacy skills by pairing local 


are celebrated at a school assembly 
and given a T-shirt and certificate 


| wheelchairs and on crutches and those 
struggling with mobility issues. They 


elementary schoolchildren | that acknowledges their dedication to | also attended regular obedience classes. 

with certified therapy dogs. | improving their reading skills. After certification was completed in 
Reading out loud to the dogs allows the | Mrs. Coley and Stormy are certified | January 2013, Mrs. Coley and Stormy 
kids to practice in a through their local chap- | were assigned to a local elementary 
relaxed environment “4 ~=terof LoveonaLeash,a | school. Mrs. Coley is assigned to a 


with a nonjudgmental 
audience. A normal 
weekly session for 

Mrs. Coley and Stormy 
takes an hour, with two 
or three children read- 
ing for roughly 20-30 
minutes each. Each 
semester, children who 
complete the program 


12 Daughters of the American Revolution 


pet therapy group. The 
group requires dogs and 
their handlers to pass 
an entry test and 10 
supervised visits. The 
pair attended classes 
that taught Stormy 
how to ride elevators 
and helped familiarize 
her with people in 


second elementary school—the same 


| school she attended as a child—with 
| her son’s border collie, Winston. 


Mrs. Coley reports that most 


| children are excited to spend time 


with the dogs. “I let the children help 
walk Stormy,” she said. “I don’t think 


| they have ever figured out that she is 


actually herding them back to their 


| class.” Ge 


Special Projects Grants 


Supporting worthy projects nationwide focused on the mission of DAR 


Dressing Up History 


We better remember history when we can visualize 
it through imagery and personal interactions. The iconic 
paintings of George Washington crossing the Delaware 
and the Founding Fathers signing the Declaration of 
Independence, for instance, immediately trigger thoughts of 
the American Revolution. Living history reenactments are 
another way of bringing important moments in history to 
vivid life and placing them in an understandable context. 


alem County in the 
Revolution” is one such liv- 
ing history program. Aided 
by an NSDAR Special 


6G 


Society in Salem, N.J., developed a pro- 
gram that uses costumed interpretation 
to tell the story of Salem County in the 
time of the Revolution and illustrate the 
consequences of war on the community. 

The winter of 1777-1778 was a lean 
one in South Jersey. More than 15,000 
British soldiers under the command of 
Sir William Howe in Philadelphia seized 
control of the Delaware Valley. By 
spring, with food stocks depleted, ten- 
sions ran high between the Patriot and 
Loyalist families of South Jersey. British 
raiding parties from Philadelphia were 
aconstant threat. On March 21, 1778, 
at the Massacre at Hancock’s Bridge, 
N,J., British forces not only killed several 
Patriots, but inadvertently killed several 
known Loyalists. 

The grant not only provided funds 
for Salem County Historical Society to 
research the history of the war years in 
the Delaware Valley, but it also enabled 
the society to purchase reproduction 
uniforms, clothing and equipment to 
represent the viewpoints of several key 
groups of people, such as the Patriots, 


Quakers, free blacks, slaves and women. | 


One costume represents a Continental 


Army soldier from the “Jersey Blues” 
regiment of Salem County, and another 
costume for a female can represent a 


| sympathizer with either side, a Quaker 
Projects Grant, Salem County Historical | 


i] 
{ 
| 


i 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ora free black. A third costume for a 
male can be adapted to dress a militia 
member, a sympathizer with either side, 
a Quaker, a free black or a slave. 

The curriculum—designed primar- 
ily for schoolchildren from grades 4 
through 12—includes activities such as 


| making a paper three-corner hat, 


learning to march and drill witha 
musket, and writing with a quill pen. 
“We have found the students, 
particularly at the elementary level, 
really respond to costumed reenactors,” 
said Salem County Historical Society 


| Administrator Andrew Coldren. “The 


clothing, uniforms and equipment 
for these types of programs are fairly 
expensive, and the support from the 
grant allows the historical society to 
have these costumes available for the 
program for many years to come.” 
Funding for this project was aided 
by a DAR Special Projects Grant 
sponsored by Oak Tree DAR Chapter, 
Salem, N.J. @ 


The NSDAR Special Projects Grants 
program invites public charity 501(c)(3) 
organizations to apply for matching fund 
grants to support local projects related to 
historic preservation, education and patri- 
otism. For more information on applying 
for a Special Projects Grant from DAR, 
visit www.dar.org/grants. 
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Atlanta, Ga.:: 


Visionary City of the New South 


— By Megan Hamby — 


It’s safe to say that Atlanta, 
Ga., is always bustling with 
activity. Founded in 1837 
as a railway town, the city 
has since grown to be an 
important transportation 
hub and cultural mecca, 
boasting an impressive 
reputation in business, 
music, art and sports. 


14 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Building a Hub 

Before Georgia’s most populous city 
was born, the patch of land that is now 
part of present-day Atlanta was a small 
frontier community at the end of a rail 
line. In 1837, engineers chose the area 
as the southern end of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad that traveled through 
Chattanooga, Tenn. First named 
Terminus, the railway town adopted 
the name Atlanta eight years later. In 
1846, two new railroad lines converged 
with the Western and Atlantic rail- 
ways, connecting Atlanta to even more 


cities in the Southeast and propelling 
the city’s growth. By 1860, Atlanta was 
the fourth largest city in Georgia with a 
population of nearly 9,500 people. 

In 1861, Georgia seceded from 
the Union, joining the Confederate 
cause. During the Civil War, Atlanta 
warehouses were full of ammunition 
and other military supplies, and the 
railroads made the city a key trans- 
portation and distribution center for 
Confederate troops. In September 
1864, Union General William T. 
Sherman and his troops marched into 
Atlanta and, after a month-long siege, 
occupied the city. In November, before 
General Sherman’s infamous “March 
to the Sea,” he ordered his troops to 
set fire to Atlanta. Union soldiers also 
destroyed rail lines, factories and other 
military assets. Atlanta was left burned 
and bankrupt with only $1.64 in the 
city treasury, writes Robert Scott Davis 
in his book, Civil War Atlanta (History 
Press, 2011). 
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Left to right: A 
mural painted on 
the side of the 
STATS restaurant 
« Inside the World 
of Coca-Cola 
museum * The 
marquee outside 
of the Fox Theatre 


elementary schools, was organized. The 
1881 International Cotton Exposition 
drew more than 350,000 people from 
33 states and seven countries. In 1895, 
the Cotton States and International Almost 40 percent of the population was 
Exposition brought 800,000 people to African-American, though segregation 
Atlanta. The expositions were designed rules and “Jim Crow” laws separated 
to promote Atlanta and the region to _ them from the rest of the city. 
the world, as well as showcase prod- Despite segregation, Atlanta expe- 
ucts, new technologies and innovations _ rienced exponential growth in the first 
in agriculture. In 1888, the Georgia few decades of the 20th century—in 
Institute of Technology opened and both predominantly white and black 
After the Civil War ended, Atlanta began admitting students. neighborhoods. In 1925, the city’s cham- 
residents immediately began to rebuild. “Exploiting the railroad lines and later ber of commerce, led by Ivan Allen Sr., 
By the fall of 1865, the city’s railroads _ the highway systems that connected itto launched a national advertising cam- 
were once again functional, andin 1868, _ the rest of the South and nation, Atlanta _paign called “Forward, Atlanta” as a way 
the state capital was moved to Atlanta. _ built itself into a regional center of com- _to attract new businesses and encour- 
In the years that followed, local news- merce, industry, banking and finance,” _age national corporations to build their 
paper editor Henry Grady promoteda writes Hugh Ruppersburg in The regional headquarters there. The cam- 
new vision for the city that he called the | Companion to Southern Literature (LSU _ paign was successful: Retail giant Sears, 


“New South.” Grady used his influence Press, 2001). Roebuck & Company built its southeast- 

to emphasize the importance of more ern headquarters in Atlanta, and General 

industrial jobs, less dependence upon ‘Forward, Atlanta’ Motors established a car manufacturing 

cotton, better education and a more By the turn of the century, Atlanta plant. Coca-Cola, invented by Atlanta 

diversified economy. was the largest city in Georgia andthe _ pharmacist John Pemberton in 1886, also 
In 1872, Atlanta’s public school sys- third largest in the Southeast, with a —_ made the city its headquarters. 

tem, with two high schools and seven population of almost 90,000 people. The African-American community 


experienced a corresponding swell in 
business. The Sweet Auburn neigh- 
borhood—one of the most successful 
Seis black business communities in the 
ones country—was home to dozens of insur- 
ance companies, entertainment venues, 

hotels, banks and newspaper offices. 
Atlanta’s leaders not only encour- 
aged business growth, but they also 
encouraged the addition of cultural insti- 
tutions to make the city more vibrant. 
The Atlanta Historical Society—the 
precursor to what is now the Atlanta 
History Centet—was established in 
1926. Fox Theatre, originally built as a 
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Discover 
Atlanta 


Whether you're looking to spend a 
day at the ballpark or an afternoon at a world- 
class museum, Atlanta offers myriad choices. 


Atlanta History Center 

> In 1990, after decades of collecting, 
researching and publishing stories about 
Atlanta, the Atlanta Historical Society 
officially became the Atlanta History 
Center. Visit its “More Than Self: Living the 
Vietnam War” exhibit—the digitization and 
cataloging of which was aided by a DAR 
Special Projects Grant that was sponsored 
by Atlanta DAR Chapter. Or learn about the 
people who created Atlanta and shaped the 
city's culture in the “Gatheround: Stories 

of Atlanta” exhibit. You can also visit the 
Margaret Mitchell house, where the famed 
Gone With the Wind author penned her 1936 
novel. atlantahistorycenter.com 


CNN Center 

> This walking tour takes you through the 
halls of CNN’s world headquarters, where 
you'll get a behind-the-scenes look at how a 
live broadcast is produced and an in-depth 
look at how the 24/7/365 news organization 
operates. When launched in 1980, CNN was 
the first television channel to provide 24-hour 
news coverage, and it was the first all-news 
television channel in America. tours.cnn.com 


Center for Civil and Human Rights 

> Located in downtown Atlanta, the Center 
for Civil and Human Rights aims to bridge 
the gap between the Civil Rights Movement 
and the contemporary struggle for human 
rights around the world. At the “Rolls Down 
Like Water” exhibit, visitors can participate 
in a lunch counter sit-in simulation and 
experience some of what non-violent 
protestors had to hear in 1960. 
civilandhumanrights.org 


Fox Theatre 

> Catch a show or take a tour at the Fox 
Theatre, a world-renowned concert and 
event venue. Though originally built as the 
Atlanta headquarters for the Shriners orga- 
nization, the mosque-style structure was 
leased to movie mogul William Fox in the late 
1920s. In the early 1970s, when the Fox was 
forced to close its doors and faced demoli- 
tion, preservation-minded Atlanta residents 
launched the “Save the Fox” campaign and 
collected $3 million for its restoration. 


Continued on page 18 
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“The City Too 


home for Atlanta’s Shriners 
organization, opened on 
Christmas Day 1929 to 
a sold-out crowd eager to 
see “Steamboat Willie,” the 
first Disney cartoon star- 
ring Mickey Mouse. 


Busy to Hate’ 

Atlanta is one of the 
cradles of the Civil Rights 
Movement, sparked by 
the city’s strong presence 
of local black churches, 
businesses and politi- 
cal organizations. It was 
also the birthplace of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., 
who was born in 1929 
in the Sweet Auburn 
neighborhood. 

King’s visionary leadership in the 
movement is well known, but other 
Atlanta leaders also played a part in 
advocating change. Ivan Allen Jr., son of 
the early 1900s Atlanta booster, worked 
to help end segregation in the city in 
the 1960s. As president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce in 1961, Allen 
authored a paper on revitalizing Atlanta 
that recognized the city’s reputation 
and future growth relied on a progres- 
sive attitude toward civil rights. The 
paper became the basis of the second 
“Forward, Atlanta” campaign. 

Allen began facilitating negotiations 
between white business owners and 


The interior of the CNN Center 


Top: Martin Luther King Jr. Birthplace 
Bottom: The King Center Museum's eternal flame 


black civil rights activists who were pro- 
testing segregated businesses. On his 
first day in office as mayor of Atlanta in 
1962, Allen ordered the removal of all 
“colored” and “white” signs in City Hall. 
According to the National Park Service's 
International Civil Rights Walk of Fame, 
Allen “personally ended Jim Crow prac- 
tices in the City Hall cafeteria when he 
sat down at a table with a black attorney.” 
He was the only prominent white elected 
official from the South to endorse the bill 
that eventually became the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. During his two administra- 
tions as mayor, Allen often called Atlanta 
“the city too busy to hate.” 

But Dr. King and Mayor Allen 
weren't the only ones in Atlanta advo- 
cating for equal rights. Students from 
historically black colleges and univer- 
sities in the area—Morehouse College, 
Atlanta University, Spelman College and 
more—were instrumental in securing 
rights for African-Americans. Notable 
business leaders in Atlanta also lever- 
aged their influence to support the Civil 
Rights Movement. In 1964, when a 
group of white conservatives in Atlanta 
refused to support an integrated dinner 
honoring Dr. King’s Nobel Peace Prize, 

Continued on page 18 
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In 1975, the Fox reopened its doors. 
Though no longer a movie theater, the Fox 
hosts more than 250 live shows—includ- 
ing the Broadway musical “Lion King” in 
January—and welcomes half a million 
visitors annually. foxtheatre.org 


High Museum of Art 

> The High Museum of Art contains 
more than 15,000 works of art in its per- 
manent collection, making it one of the 
leading art museums in the Southeast. 
Explore the museum’s growing collection 
of African-American art. high.org 


Martin Luther King Jr. Historic Site 

> Experience Dr. King’s life story as 
you visit his birthplace, walk through 
the Sweet Aubum neighborhood 

where he played as a child and visit 
Historic Ebenezer Baptist Church where 
he preached. Also part of the site is 

the Martin Luther King Jr. Center for 
Nonviolent Social Change, established in 
1968 by Coretta Scott King to preserve 
her husband's legacy. nps.gov/malu 


Jimmy Carter Presidential 

Library and Museum 

> The presidential library houses 

40 million pages of documents, 1 million 
photographs, more than 2 million feet 

of film and 2,500 hours of video. The 
museum of the Jimmy Carter Library fea- 
tures exhibits of documents, photographs 
and objects from President Carter's years 
in office and his lifelong humanitarian 
work, as well as gifts from world leaders. 
jimmycarterlibrary.gov 


SunTrust Park 

> In 2017, the Atlanta Braves moved 
from Turner Field to SunTrust Park, one 
of the newest Major League Baseball 
parks in the country. Until baseball starts 
back up in the spring, schedule a tour 

of the park for a behind-the-scenes (or 
from-the-dugout) look at the home of 
the Braves. atlanta.braves.mib.com/atl/ 


ballpark/ 


World of Coca-Cola Museum 

> You don't have to be a Coca-Cola 
lover to enjoy this engaging museum that 
tells the history of the soft drink invented 
in Atlanta in the late 1800s. Visit the 
vault where the secret formula is stored 
and sample more than 100 different 
Coke beverages from around the world. 
worldofcoca-cola.com 
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Paul Austin, then CEO of Coca-Cola, 
intervened, saying, “It’s embarrassing 
for Coca-Cola to be located in a city that 
refused to honor its Nobel Prize win- 
ner. We are an international business. 
The Coca-Cola Company does not need 
Atlanta. You all need to decide whether 
Atlanta needs the Coca-Cola Company.” 
The dinner quickly sold out, and on 
January 27, 1965, more than 1,500 people 
gathered to hear Dr. King speak. 

In a March 1965 letter to the Coca- 
Cola Company, Dr. King commented on 
the event, writing, “It was a testimonial 
not only to me but to the greatness of the 
City of Atlanta, the South, the nation and 
its ability to rise above the conflict of for- 
mer generations and really experience 
that beloved community where all dif- 
ferences are reconciled and all hearts in 
harmony with the great principles of our 
Democracy and the tenants of our Judeo- 


Christian heritage.” 


A Business Capital and Sports Mecca 
Today, metropolitan Atlanta is 
home to more than 5.2 million peo- 
ple. With one of the world’s busiest 
airports (Hartsfield-Jackson Atlanta 
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International Airport) and an under- 
ground and elevated rail line (MARTA), 
Atlanta honors its origins as a city built 
around transportation. 

The city’s two “Forward, Atlanta” 
campaigns in the 1920s and in the 1960s 
were enormously successful: Today, 
26 companies on the 2017 Fortune 
500 list now make their headquarters 
in metro Atlanta, including the Coca- 
Cola Company, Delta Airlines, Home 
Depot, SunTrust Banks and Equifax. The 
24-hour cable news network (CNN) also 
makes its headquarters in Atlanta. 

For sports lovers, there’s a team for 
everyone. Whether you love baseball, 
basketball, football, soccer or lacrosse, 
there’s a professional franchise located 
within the city’s limits. Museums 
devoted to a variety of subjects—from 
art to football to soft drinks—also invite 
hours of exploration. (See sidebar on 
pages 16 and 18.) Midtown Atlanta, 
known as the “heart of the arts,” features 
close to 100 venues for art, galleries, per- 
forming arts and cultural performances, 
in addition to nature parks and botanical 
gardens. 

With its mix of historic sites, 
cultural institutions, sporting venues 
and other diverse attractions, Atlanta 
pays homage to its beginnings while 
investing in its future as an interna- 


tional city. a 
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A. Majestic 
Statement 


light of Freedom 
Masterpiece Lamp 


¢Showcases award-winning 
attist Ted Blaylock’s uplifting 
artwork and the American 
flag on the stylish fabric 
barrel lamp shade 


*Hand-sculpted tree lamp base 
with soaring eagle, flag, and 
rocky terrain is hand-painted 


in true-to-life detail 


‘Impressive 19'-inch size 
makes a powerful statement 
in any décor 


*Includes golden eagle finial 
and golden trim on the 
mahogany-finished base 


Exceptional value; 
satisfaction guaranteed 


Order the “Light of Freedom” Masterpiece 
Lamp now at four convenient installments of 
$34.99, for a total of $139.99*. It is backed 
by our unconditional, 365-day money-back 
guarantee, so there’s no risk. The edition 

is limited to 295 casting days, so don’t 

wait! Send no money now. Just return the 


Reservation Application immediately. 
*For information on sales tax you may owe to your state, 
go to bradfordexchange.com/use-tax 


www.bradfordexchange.com/freedomlight 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue - Niles, IL 60714-1393 


i Please reserve the Light of Freedom Masterpiece Lamp for 
me as described in this announcement. 
Limit: one per customer. 
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' impressive actual size of 19% in. H. 
FREE 9-watt GFL bulb included. 


© 2017 Blaylock Originals, inc. 
All rights reserved. 
©2017 BGE 01-26731-001-BI 


Mrs. Mr. Ms. 
Name (Please Print Clearly} 


Address __ 


City State Zip 
E-mail (optional) — 


01-26731-001-E27781 
*Plus $18.99 shipping and service; see bradfordexchange.com. Limited-edition presentation restricted to 295 


casting days. Please allow 4-8 weeks after initial payment for shipment. Sales subject to product availability 
and order acceptanice. 


Americans 
Passion for 


Collecting 
The Past 


arly American history is so compelling that it’s 

no surprise some people don’t want to merely 

study or celebrate it; they want to possess a piece 

of it. Collecting artifacts from the Colonial and 
Revolutionary War era has been popular since the period 
itself. But a recent resurgence in the interest in American 
memorabilia has been influenced by online marketplaces and 
the popularity of reality TV shows such as “American Pickers” 
featuring antique and collectible hunters or PBS’s “Antiques 
Roadshow” showcasing traveling appraisers. Shows such as 
“Storage Wars” and “Auction Hunters” spotlight people who 
buy abandoned self-storage units in search of treasures. 


By Rex Hammock 
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20 Daughters of the American Revolution 


While there is nothing new about collecting and trading 
souvenirs related to specific events or interests, nothing can 
spark one’s interest in early American collectibles more than 
witnessing the discovery of hidden treasure. In a recent epi- 
sode of “Antiques Roadshow,” a man who found a copper tea 
kettle “from Grandma’s stuff in the garage” was thrilled to 
learn it was worth $5,000 because it was made by a recogniz- 
able copper artisan in early America. 

Collecting artifacts of any era can be exhilarating, but it 
can also be disappointing when that silver service supposedly 
made by Paul Revere turns out to be a reproduction piece 
made in China—out of aluminum. “Buyer beware” is one of 
many tules to follow if the collector bug bites. 


The Dilemma for Souvenir Hunters 

Collecting souvenirs related to the Colonial and early 
American eras began in earnest during the first three gen- 
erations after the American Revolution, according to DAR 
Museum Director and Chief Curator Heidi Campbell-Shoaf. 
The DAR Museum’s 2016 exhibit, “Remembering the 
American Revolution 1776-1890,” explained how artifacts 
collected by these early sons and daughters of the Revolutionary 
War helped to shape our collective memories of that era. 

“People saved and created items to commemorate the 
struggle for independence to keep Revolutionary ideals alive 
during an era of great change and conflict. These objects form 
the foundation for our own memories,” Campbell-Shoaf said. 

Continued on page 22 
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Lieutenant Jabez Pritchard 
was one of several men who 
“Marchd [sic] from Derby 
{Connecticut] for the Relief of 
Boston” in April 1775 and was 
discharged that December. He a 
later reenlisted, was captured 
in August 1777, and died ona 
British prison ship that winter. 
His wallet, with its paper 
notepad documenting daily 
troop maneuvers, inventory of 
the troop’s cooking supplies, 
and financial transactions 
including a pair of stockings 
won ona wager), was 
preserved by his farnily 
until it was donated to the 
DAR Museum in 1933. 


Molly Waterbury, daughter 
of Brigadier General David 
Waterbury of Stamford, 
Conn., wore this dress to 
George Washington's 
1789 Inaugural Ball held 

in New York City. For 


Connections to the Revolution are not always 


enerations after that, 
ee descendantsihiave large and grand. This hook was taken from 
worn the dress and had George Washington's field tent by William B. Barney 


when it was displayed in 1824 at Fort McHenry 
in Baltimore. He presented the hook to his 
daughter Rebecca Barney. 


their photo taken in it. 
Sleeve ruffles anda net 
fichu from the 1800s were 
added later to evoke the 
1780s fashion. 


Private Moses Blood 
from Pepperell, Mass., 
: owned this powder horn 
© ‘decorated and inscribed with 
his name and 1749." According 

~ to family history, Blood carried this 
horn during his campaigns in 
King George's War (1744-1748) and 
the French and Indian War (1754- 
1763), where he served under 
Captain John Nutting and 

Colonel William Prescott. 
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Continued from page 20 

One reason it is so difficult 
to find an affordable item from 
early America is the scarcity of 
such objects, caused by the fru- 
gality of the earliest Americans. 
“They used their weapons, tools, 
clothing and household wares 
into extinction,” Campbell- 
Shoaf explained. 

Unlike later wars in which 
a wide array of weaponry and 
tools were snapped up by mil- 
itary participants and civilian 
observers, few items survived after the Revolutionary War. 
That scarcity meant that even items with no direct link to the 
war became treasures for those in the first generations after 
the Revolution. 


The Father of Our Nation’s Collectibles 

The history of George Washington artifacts demonstrates 
the extremes to which early Americans went to collect any- 
thing connected to the father of our country. Even before his 
Mount Vernon estate was open to the public, visitors pried 
fragments from Washington’s home and grounds. Over time, 
this kind of treasure hunt proved unsustainable, so the estate 
made and sold souvenirs made from the site’s vines, flowers 
and trees. 

Today, authenticated items with Washington-related 
historical significance are among the most valuable early 
American artifacts. In July 2012, a flat cop- 
per button from George Washington’s 
presidential inauguration, with 
the relief letters “GW” and 
the inscription, “Long Live 
the President,” sold for 


inscribed “GW” and “Long Live 


i President,” this button was 


produced to celebrate March 
_ 4,1789, the inauguration day of 


$1,645. That same year, 
Washington’s personal 
copy of the U.S. Constitution 
was sold at a Christie’s auction 
for $9.8 million. 
Without early collectors and relic 
hunters, the Smithsonian Institution might never 
have become the renowned network of museums it is today, 
according to Smithsonian National Museum of American 
History curator William L. Bird, who organized the 2013 exhi- 
bition “Souvenir Nation: Relics, Keepsakes, and Curios.” 


22 Daughters of the American Revolution 


John McKee, the original owner of this musket, Served in 
the American ranks as a private and helped carry the 
wounded Marquis de Lafayette’s stretcher to a hospital 
at the Battle of Brandywine on September 11, 1777. 


“You really can’t have a 
national museum until you have 
a nation of people collecting 
things, people who at least have 
that concept in their head—the 
collecting ideal,” he said. “As 
low-tech and modest as some 
of these objects may be, they’re 
stand-ins for this larger purpose 
of national memory.” 

According to Bird, each sou- 
venir is a “little bit of memory” 
that’s physically transportable. 
“Once you have it,” Bird says, “you can figuratively transport 
yourself back to that moment in time.” 


The Colonial Revival Movement 

Ushered in by America’s centennial, the Colonial Revival 
Movement refocused the nation’s identity and influenced 
architecture, decorative arts, landscape and garden design for 
the next half century and beyond. It also created a brand-new 
source of things to collect related to the Revolutionary War. 

In Philadelphia, the U.S. Centennial Exposition cele- 
brated the Revolution and showcased the accomplishments of 
American industry. All of the Revolution’s actors were gone, 
and a new, romantic view of the nation’s founding had taken 
hold. Unlike the rare finds of the Revolutionary War a century 
eatlier, the exposition made and sold countless souvenirs that 
are still collected and traded. 

Acentury later, the U.S. Bicentennial saw a proliferation 
of collectibles and the introduction of the concept of “autho- 
rized” events and products approved by a government 
committee—the Bicentennial Commission. Items 
like U.S. commemorative coins and stamps were 
issued and are still being collected and traded. The 
same likely will be true of the nation’s 250th birthday 
celebration in 2026. 


The Continuing Collectability of Colonial America 

The early American era is not only a source of collectibles 
from the past, but it has also inspired new expressions of cre- 
ativity that will become the collectibles of future generations. 
Mattel’s American Girl collection is one example. Pleasant 
Rowland, a former school teacher passionate about history 
education, created the dolls and related books and merchan- 
dise after being inspired by a visit to Colonial Williamsburg, 
Va. Released in 1991, the fourth “historical character” doll, 
Felicity Merriman, hails from the Revolutionary War period. 

Though the doll was discontinued in the early 2000s, 
American Girl reissued Felicity as part of “Be Forever” col- 
lection, giving a second generation of children an opportunity 
to enjoy and learn from collectibles related to Felicity and 
Colonial America. #9 
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Sarah Benjamin owned this 
stocking. Like other women who 
followed the army during the 
Revolution, she accompanied her 
soldier husband. Throughout 1780 
and 1781, she baked and sewed 
for the troops and once served as 
asentinel. After the war, she was 
awarded a pension as a soldier's 
widow, not for her own service. Still, 
14 DAR members have joined on 
the basis of Sarah's deeds. 


This teacup and saucer, originally part of a large 

tea set, bear the cipher of George Washington. 

Washington received a “present of eligant [sic] 
china” from the French Count de Custine in 1782. 
Custine not only served under Washington at the 
Siege of Yorktown, but he also owned the factory 
that made the tea set. 


Young William Mapes wore this 
costume, meant to represent 
George Washington's Revolutionary 
War uniform, to U.S. Centennial 
celebrations in his hometown of 
Newburgh, N.Y., in 1876. 


A brooch containing a 
deceased loved one's hair 
under glass was a common 
gift to a relative and close 
friend. On the back of this 
brooch is engraved “hair 
of George Washington.” 


It was owned by Eugenia 
Washington, one of the 


Paul Revere is most known for his legendary ride 
immortalized in the 1860 poem by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. He was also a silversmith and metals 
entrepreneur. Revere owned brass and iron foundries anda 


copper rolling mill. When this teapot was made for DAR founders and a 
Agnes McKean of Boston, Revere’s son, also named Paul, great-great-great niece of 
had joined the business, which was known George Washington. 


as Revere and Son. 
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The phrase, “shot heard 4 
‘round the world” originated — 
in a poem describing the 
Battles of Lexington and 
Concord on April 19, 1775. 


THE SHOT HEARD "ROUND THE REVOLUTIONS 


HOW AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE SPARKED 


GLOBAL REVOLT 


More than 60 years after the United States’ independence, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
penned “Concord Hymn.” The poem immortalized the 1775 Battles of Lexington 
and Concord—the opening conflicts in the American Revolutionary War. 
Emerson’s poem characterizes the Patriots’ first fire as “the shot heard round the 
world.” Given the global response to the American Revolution, this turn of phrase 
seems in historical hindsight literal rather than figurative. —by Annelise Jolley — 


24 Daughters of the American Revolution 
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An 1817 etching depicts the storming of the Bastille on July 14, 1789, one of the defining 
moments of the French Revolution. 


he 13 Colonies’ fight for 

independence from Britain 

lit a spark that spread like fire 

across the globe, igniting the 
Age of Revolution. Over the course of six 
decades, the world saw a breakdown of 
traditional hierarchies and an unprec- 
edented upheaval of imperialism. The 
French and Haitian revolutions arrived 
on the heels of the American War of 
Independence, followed quickly by the 
Irish and Serbian rebellions in Europe. 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies in Latin 
America initiated an era of revolt that 
spanned Mexico, Central America and 
South America. 


A Declaration for the World 

Following the United States’ indepen- 
dence, revolutionary ideas crossed seas 
and cultures through translated copies 
of the Declaration of Independence. As 
the first successful declaration of colonial 
independence, the document became not 
just a guiding manifesto for the United 
States but also a global exemplar. Just 
as American revolutionaries saw their 
fight for liberty as a worldwide strug- 
gle, its authors saw their declaration as 
a universal creed for human rights and 
democracy. 

The term “domino effect” applies 
here. As the Declaration’s revolution- 
ary ideas spread, they launched a wave 
of revolts. In 1789, just six years after 


American independence, revolution 
broke out in France. Galvanized by fac- 
tors including debt, famine, increased 
taxation and Enlightenment ideas, the 
French rose up against their monarchy in 
one of the most critical shifts in history. 
Although the French had provided 
aid when the 13 Colonies declared war 
on Britain, the still-fragile United States 
declared itself neutral in the French 
Revolutionary wars. This proclamation 
of official neutrality persisted through- 
out revolutions in Europe, the Caribbean 
and across Latin America. Yet despite 


the official stance of nonpartisanship, the 
United States viewed global revolutions 
as closely tied to their own evolution as 
an independent nation. 


American Response to Revolutions 


When Haiti, then called Saint- 


Domingue, took its turn at rebellion 
in 1791, the American response was 
mixed—and Haiti remained a divi- 
sive political issue over the 13 years 
of the revolt. Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton and other Federalists 
supported revolutionary leader Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. But many Americans, most 
notably Thomas Jefferson, feared Haiti’s 
slave revolt would spark a similar over- 
throw in the United States. In fact, when 
Haiti became an independent nation in 
1804, Jefferson refused to recognize the 
legitimacy of the first independent black 
nation in the Western Hemisphere. 


The Haitian fight for independence 


imitated the American Revolution in 
its demand for free trade and rebellion 
against the ruling class. But while Haiti 
and America were both anti-colonial 
rebellions, slavery survived in the United 
States. In Haiti, the war that began as a 
slave revolt led to the world’s swiftest abo- 
lition of slavery. 


Further south, Spanish and 


Portuguese colonists began rebelling 


A 19th-century wood engraving illustrates the beginning of the slave revolt in 1791 on the 
French colony of Saint-Domingue (later Haiti). 
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against Europe’s long arm | 
in 1808. After kidnapping | 
the Spanish royal family, 
Napoleon inadvertently cre-_ 
ated a power vacuum in | 
Spain that colonists seized to | 
their advantage. As the fires 
of independence wars began 
burning across Latin America, 
Americans celebrated their 
southern neighbors’ upris- | 
ing, viewing the battles as an 
extension of their own fight 
for freedom. 

Though the United States’ | 
official statement of neutral- | 
ity remained intact, citizens 
felt deeply invested in the rev- | 
olutions’ success. “People in 
the early United States really 
did understand their world in 
that hemispheric way,” said 
Caitlin Fitz, assistant profes- 
sor of history at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Il. 
“They called Latin Americans 
‘American Revolutionaries’ 
and they talked a lot about 
how amazing it felt to be living 


In the Peninsular War, French troops led by Napoleon were 
opposed by British, Spanish and Portuguese troops throughout the 
Iberian Peninsula. This etching depicts resistance against invading 

French troops in the town of Arbos, Catalonia, Spain in 1808. 


The Kingdom of Hungary fought for independence from the i} 
Austrian Empire during the revolution of 1848-1849, This painting 
| shows the Battle of Jarkovac, a site that is now a village inSerbia. | 


L — 


| been universal—and that 


Franklin wrote, “the Cause of 
all Mankind.” 

Just as Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams had done in 
| Europe, Spanish-American 
| rebel leaders such as Bolivar 
| visited the United States 
| to lobby for aid, becom- 
ing minor celebrities in the 
country. (Today an eques- 
trian statue of “Simén the 
Liberator” sits adjacent to 
| DAR Constitution Hall in 
| Washington, D.C.) The U.S. 
| government didn’t offer 
financial backing for the rev- 
olutions—that was economic 
|| superpower Britain’s job— 
|| but U.S. citizens supported 
the rebellions through their 
own efforts. Merchants sold 
weapons, and some even 
took up arms and fought 
alongside Spanish revolu- 
tionaries or joined the Latin 
| navies. Representative Henry 


| their cause was, as Ben 
| 


|| Clay, in particular, cham- 


through this intra-American 
revolutionary age.” 


Notable Rebels 

Centuries of anti-Catholic and 
anti-Spanish prejudices dissipated as 
Americans christened Spanish revolu- 
tionaries as partners in a global struggle. 
Revolutionary leader Simon Bolivar was 
dubbed “the George Washington of 
Spanish America.” Just as the Declaration 
had circulated throughout Europe 
before the French, Irish and Serbian 
Revolutions, copies of Thomas Paine’s 
Common Sense passed through the hands 
of Spanish colonists. New England 
merchants and missionaries brought 
Spanish translations of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights on 
their travels, seeding revolutionary ideas 
wherever they went. 

Even though most Spanish-American 
revolutions sought to end slavery, the 
abolitionist efforts were met with far 
less resistance than Haiti’s had been. 


26 Daughters of the American Revolution 


Latin America’s plan for abolition was 
gradual and reflected the anti-slavery 
laws taking root on the state level in the 
United States. “The popular enthusiasm 
for Spanish-American independence— 
anti-slavery and all—shows at some level 
the persistence of the universalist, egal- 
itarian ideals of 1776,” Fitz said. These 
egalitarian ideals had limits, however, 
and in this way Spanish revolutionaries 
modeled abolition for the United States. 
Like the American War of Indepen- 
dence, the Spanish-American wars of 
independence broke the overseas reach 
of colonialism, ignited civil wars between 
colonists and birthed new nations— 
including Mexico, Peru, Argentina and 
Chile. The revolutions produced a new 
wave of nationalism in the United States, 
and historical reports record people toast- 
ing the southern revolutions at Fourth of 
July celebrations. For many Americans, 
the Latin wave of independence con- 
firmed that their fight for freedom had 


pioned the revolutions and 
proposed a system for collaboration and 
trade across American democracies. 

Despite the governmental stance of 
neutrality, Americans participated in the 
Spanish-American revolutions through 
the dissemination of revolutionary 
ideals, arms provision and support in 
battle. But perhaps the most compelling 
evidence for American support comes 
from census reports, which show a 
spike in a certain Spanish name among 
American babies born in the early 19th 
century. The name? Bolivar. 

In her book Our Sister Republics 
(Liveright, 2016) Fitz writes, “Giving 
a name to one’s baby is ... a chance to 
associate that new life with the people, 
values and ideals that matter most.” 
This pattern of naming U.S.-born 
children after a Spanish revolutionary 
hero reveals that the United States’ 
support for the Spanish American rev- 
olutions was “not just pervasive; it was 


also personal.” 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION’S 


WESTERN 
CAMPAIGN 


— By Stephen L. Kling Jr., Kristine L. Sjostrom and Margaret A. Carr — 


AN IMPORTANT— but largely unknown—campaign of the American Revolution 
took place near St. Louis, Mo., and Cahokia, Ill., in 1779. The British conceived a plan 
to conquer the entire Mississippi River Valley and defeat the Americans under George 
Rogers Clark in the east, as well as the Spanish in New Orleans and St. Louis in the west. 

The spirited defense by the American and Spanish soldiers foiled the efforts of the 
British, and the battles won by the Spanish and Americans had a major impact on the 
geographical reach of the United States after the war. 
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A 19th-century line 
engraving of the 
1779 march to 
Vincennes, Ind., by — 
George Rogers Clark | : 
and his troops 
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The British Grand Plan 

In 1778, Clark led a troop of American soldiers called the 
“[linois Regiment of Virginia” in conquering most of the Illinois 
Country, roughly southern Illinois and Indiana. The regiment 
captured the settlements of Cahokia, Kaskaskia and Vincennes 
from the British, taking control of most of the eastern side of 
the Mississippi River. (Read more about Clark’s life in he 
August 2014 issue of American Spirit.) 

Spain, which controlled the western side of the Mississippi 


River, had been aiding the Americans in their battle with the 
British since the start of the war. Substantial amounts of sup- 
plies and war materiel from Spain had been = 
moved up the Mississippi River from New Orleans and across 
the Ohio River to Fort Pitt under neutral ships flying Spanish 
flags. Other supplies from New Orleans were delivered to 
St. Louis by the Spanish to equip the Americans at Cahokia 
and Kaskaskia. A “continental store” was even established at 
St. Louis for Clark's men to buy gunpowder, uniform cloth, hats, 
shoes and other military provisions. The Spanish also denied 
British traders access to the fertile fur-trapping areas along the 
Missouri River. Tensions continued to rise, and when Spain offi- 
cially entered the war against the British on June 21, 1779, Great 
Britain reacted swiftly. 

Orders were issued from the highest levels to ‘con- 
quer American and Spanish possessions on both sides of the 
Mississippi River. Lord Germain, British secretary of state for 
the Colonies;-instructed British General John Campbell in 
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Pensacola to conquer New Orleans and the 
outlying Spanish settlements, and then pro- 
ceed upriver to Natchez to await the British 
forces from the north. Frederick Haldimand, 
governor of Quebec, Canada, was directed to 
organize an attack from the north. Governor 
Haldimand, in turn, issued an order to his 
commanders at Michilimackinac (present-day 
Mackinaw City) and Detroit, leaving them to 
determine the exact details of such attacks. 
The target for the first stage of the northern 
campaign was the capture of St. Louis, the 
Spanish administrative center for the upper 
Louisiana territory, and the American town 
of Cahokia just across the Mississippi River. 
Ste. Genevieve and Kaskaskia were slated next 
for conquest. 

While the British forts at Michilimackinac 
and Detroit had few regular soldiers, they did 
have large American Indian departments established to keep the 
local tribes firmly allied with the British cause. As a result, the 
bulk of the forces were American Indians. The main offensive 
was organized from Prairie du Chien in present-day Wisconsin, 
where hundreds of American Indians and a few dozen British 
traders were gathered under the command of British Captain 
Emmanuel Hesse. 

To encourage American Indian participation in the expedi- 
tion, the main tribal chiefs, Wapasha and Matchekewis, were 
given red coats of British officers, complete with gold epaulettes, 
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Painting of the attack on Cahokia by 


Mitchell Nolte Below: Map of the attack 
by Francesca Baerald 
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and their warriors were promised booty from the soon-to- 
be-captured towns. This force, organized in a large flotilla of 
canoes, was to proceed down the Mississippi River 430 miles 
to simultaneously attack St. Louis and Cahokia. Along the way, 
they picked up 250 Sac and Fox American Indian allies who had 
to be coerced into joining the expedition, bringing their total to 
more than 1,000 men. 

The British also planned supporting attacks. Captain 
Charles Langlade would lead another American Indian 
force from present-day Chicago to support the attack and 
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and assist in the follow-up capture of Ste. Genevieve and 
Kaskaskia. Chief Le Petit Bled was to attack Vincennes with 
his Potawatomi American Indians to distract Clark. Captain 
Henry Bird was to lead a large force of American Indians to 
capture Louisville. Finally, Huron American Indians were 
dispatched to raid settlements near Fort Pitt and pin down 
potential American relief forces from that quarter. 


Defensive Measures 

Both St. Louis and Cahokia were warned of the impending 
attacks several weeks in advance, and efforts were immiedi- 
ately undertaken to build proper defenses as neither town had 
any to speak of. In St. Louis, under the direction of Spanish 
Lieutenant Governor Fernando de Leyba, the Spanish built a 
commanding stone tower, named Fort San Carlos, approxi- 
mately. 35 feet tall on high ground just west of the town. Five 
cannons were placed in the tower and manned by Spanish reg- 
ular soldiers and militia. On both sides of the tower for 2,000 
yards, lines of entrenchments surrounding the town were dug 
and manned by local militia. 

Leyba summoned an additional 60 militiamen from 
Ste. Genevieve, requesting that they bring all of their swivel 
cannons. The St. Louis defenders numbered 29 Spanish regu- 
lars and 281 militia, but many of the militia were experienced 
hunters or former French army soldiers. At Cahokia, the 
Americans built defenses around the stone rectory and mis- 
sion, manned by approximately 150 American regulars and 
Cahokia militia supported by one field cannon. Clark arrived 
a few days before the attack to personally lead the defense and 
confer with Leyba. 


The Attacks Begin 

The British-led Indian forces expected easy victories in their 
simultaneous attacks of both St. Louis and Cahokia on May 26, 
1780. British Lieutenant Governor Patrick Sinclair even boast- 
fully noted that the towns would be much easier to take now 
rather than hold them later. American Indian scouts allied with 
the British had been sent out the previous day, but they were 
unable to get close enough to see any defenses as the inhabitants 
were out in the fields. The British force camped about 20 miles 
north of St. Louis on the east side of the Mississippi River and 
prepared for the attacks. 

The attack at St. Louis began from the north led by Sioux 
Chief Wapasha and British trader Joseph Calve. Some of the 
British-allied American Indians were sent south to stop the 
expected flight of panicked St. Louis citizens toward the road 
to perceived safety in Ste. Genevieve. To their astonishment, 
the British forces encountered two strongly defended towns, 
and a vicious volley of musket fire met their initial onslaught. 
Although an alarm was quickly given at St. Louis, many inhab- 
itants were caught out in the fields tending to their crops 
and livestock. Across the river at Cahokia, trader Jean Marie 
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Learn more about 
the western campaign in 
The Battle of St. Louis, the 
Attack on Cahokia, and the 
American Revolution in the 
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Ducharme, some British traders and Chief Matchekewis led 
Chippewa warriors in the assault on the town. 

For more than two hours, the sides exchanged musket 
fire while the British-led American Indian troops probed 
the St. Louis defenses for an opening and attempted to draw 
some of the defenders out of their fortifications. When their 
maneuvers failed, the American Indians began to torture their 
captives in the hope their screams would cause the defenders 
to charge out of the town to save them. Indeed, requests for 
a rescue were made, but Leyba denied them, knowing his 
few troops would be ambushed and the weakened defenses 
overwhelmed, He later told Governor Bernardo de Galvez in 
New Orleans about the agony he suffered in rejecting the pleas 
though it was necessary to save St. Louis. 

At one point during the St. Louis battle, the American 
Indians found a weak spot where they could fire down 
from higher ground behind a portion of the defenses. Chief 
Wapasha then planned a direct attack on the entrenchments 
to take advantage of the confusion, but the defenders held 
firm. Simultaneously, the Sac and Fox warriors unexpectedly 
fell back. Fearing treachery since the Sac and Fox tribes had 
initially been reluctant allies, the remaining American Indian 
forces—made up of Sioux, Winnebagos and Menominees— 
retreated, killing livestock and burning crops along the way. 
At Cahokia, the attack unfurled in a similar fashion and 
was unsuccessful as well, failing to dislodge the stubborn 
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Americans from the mission property. As the Cahokia attack- 
ers departed in frustration, the British traders fired rifles 
across the river at St. Louis, rattling down musket balls on 
several rooftops. 


The Price of Victory 

St. Louis and Cahokia, as well as the rest of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, had been saved, but at a cost. At the Battle of 
St. Louis, also called the Battle of Fort San Carlos, 21 inhabitants 
were killed, seven were wounded and 25 were captured; while 
at Cahokia, five were killed and five were captured. An addi- 
tional 46 were captured by the British-led American Indians and 
traders along the river or near the two towns. The British down- 
played their own casualties, citing only a handful. 

Shortly after the attacks, the Spanish and Americans 
launched a pursuit force of around 400 men. Though they 
failed to catch the retreating British, they did burn the 
chief village of the Sac and Fox American Indians. Despite 
the failed attacks on St. Louis and Cahokia, the war was 
not over in the West. The British planned to renew their 
attack to improve their negotiating power at the peace table. 
The following year, to forestall another British attack, the 
Spanish led a force of local St. Louis militia and Potawatomi 
American Indians against the British; capturing and burn- 
ing Fort St. Joseph near Lake Michigan where the British 
were storing supplies. The known ferocity of Clark, and gifts 
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GETTING THE WORD OUT ON THE WESTERN CAMPAIGN 

Espafia DAR Chapter, Madrid, Spain, and several Missouri DAR 
chapters are working to educate the public about the Revolutionary War 
in the West. Several hundred people attended the annual commemora- 
tion of the Battle of Fort San Carlos at the Missouri History Museum in St. 
Louis on May 21, 2017. The event was coordinated by the Commemoration 
Committee for the Battle of Fort San Carlos, and members of the follow- 
ing Missouri DAR chapters were present: Caroline Close Stuart, Cornelia 
Greene, Fort San Carlos, John Sappington, Mary Hempstead Lisa, O'Fallon, 
Olde Towne Fenton, Reverend John Clark, St. Charles, St. Louis-Jefferson, 
Troy, Valley of the Meramec and Webster Groves. 


the Spanish judiciously gave to some 
of the American Indians, also helped 
to prevent another attack on St. Louis 
and Cahokia. However, in 1783 former 
British army captain James Colbert led 
a force of American Indians and local 
British refugees in a daring night attack 
on Spanish-held Arkansas Post south 
of St. Louis. Colbert was driven off, but 
not before his men had captured sev- 
eral soldiers and local citizens. 


Impact of the Western Campaign 

The consequences of these battles 
were significant. Without the valiant 
defense made by American and Spanish 
troops, the entire Mississippi River 
Valley might have become part of the 
British Empire after the war, and the 
Louisiana Purchase may never have 
happened. 

For a time, most of the Spanish 
Colonial records, particularly those 
pertaining to the western campaign, 
were not easily accessible to American 
researchers. In 1802, Spanish officials 


ordered these records to be moved to 
Pensacola, Fla., then to Cuba. In 1888, 
they were finally moved to Seville, 
Spain, where they remain. 

In 1883, historian J. Thomas Scharf 
commented on the 1780 battles in the 
West, writing, “It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the popular account of 
the attacks of 1780 is mainly an issue of 


ingenious fictions, fabricated by creative 
imaginations during 50 years of oral 
traditions.” Since Scharf’s time, access 
to the Spanish archives in Seville as 
well as the papers of the major players, 
George Rogers Clark and Sir Frederick 
Haldimand, has made it possible to 
prove this history and dispel the error of 
its fiction. 
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= 7 regional specialty born of necessity, 
salt rising bread is the invention of 
ei8th-century Appalachian women 
S@etermined to bake leavened bread despite 
absence of yeast. By using wild microbes to 
lpower the bread’s rise, pioneer bakers employed 
ssomition that was as finicky and unreliable as 
it s ingenious. When it worked, the process 
Wielded loaves of extraordinary taste and texture. 
Sa feat of frontier resourcefulness, salt 
rising bread exceeded the standard of simple 
fimetionality to achieve a unique appeal all its 
SWwie even ina modern marketplace flush with 
listy, airy, tasty specialty breads, there is no 
Substitute for America’s original artisanal loaf. 


— By Courtney Peter — 
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with al 


Left: A starter is a 


mixture composed 


of wild microbes 
naturally found in 


grains, cornmeéal, flour 


and potatoes that 


ie and produce 


drogen gas, whith 


ry bite the bread rise 
This page: 7 hough 
mixers Go the heavy 
kneading, producing 


salt rising bread— 
the required 


cooping, ifting, 


whisking and rolling 
of dough—is 


avery 
physical process, 


oaxing risen bread out of limited 
ingredients was a necessary skill for 
Appalachian families. Commercially 
produced yeast wasn’t available until 
the 1860s. Before then yeast, a by-prod- 
uct of making beer, was most often 
obtained from local breweries. But 
early Americans living in isolated areas 
and those who held evangelical beliefs 
lacked even that option. 
Frontier bakers rose to the chal- 


lenge of providing their own daily 


bread. Genevieve (“Jenny”) Bardwell 


and Susan Ray Brown, authors of Salt 
Rising Bread: Recipes and Heartfelt Stories 
of a Nearly Lost Appalachian Tradition (St 


ing bread originated in late 18th-cerr 
Virginia or what ismow West Virgini 
(The earliest recipe they've located ¢ 
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cornmeal and potatoes, reproduces under 
ideal conditions of time and temperature. 
The multiplying bacteria produce hydro- 
gen gas, which makes the bread rise. For 
best results, the bread starter, or pre- 
ferment, should maintain a temperature 
hovering consistently around 105 degrees 
for 9 to 12 hours. 

Even today, with electricity and spe- 
cialty appliances at the ready, this proves 
challenging. Meeting such precise 
requirements using primitive kitchen 
equipment showed true expertise. 
“Pioneer women really knew their fires. 
They knew a spot that wasn’t too hot or 
too cold,” Bardwell said. Many bakers 
mixed their starter in the evening, then 
left the mixture to ferment overnight. 
Still, starters routinely failed. 

An acrid, pungent smell emanating 
from the kitchen the next morning sig- 
naled success. Often likened to rotten 
eggs or dirty gym socks, the aroma is pow- 
erful enough to make some swear off the 
finished product taste-untested, but salt 
rising bread lovers accept it as a sign of 
the goodness to come. 

The sponge stage follows a success- 
ful fermentation. The starter is fed with 
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The sponge stage takes place when 
the gas-producing microbes ar 
combined with flour to initiate a 
increase in volume. It’s foilo 
by the dough stag 


flour and left to rise, again at approx- 
imately 105 degrees. Failure can strike 
at this stage, too, but when all works as 
intended, all that’s left is to portion the 
dough into loaf pans, allow time for one 
final rise, then bake. 

Finished loaves feature a thin, flaxen 
crust surrounding a densely packed 
crumb that resembles pound cake yet 
tastes deeply savory, tangy and cheesy. 
Of all the ways to eat salt rising bread— 
doused with coffee and cream, ina 
grilled cheese sandwich, with a slice 
of Vidalia onion, smothered in tomato 
gravy—many fans prefer a purist’s 
approach. “I like it best toasted with 
butter,” Brown said. “That’s the way I 
always ate it.” 


A CULINARY TRADITION’S 
RISE AND FALL 
Salt rising bread developed a devoted. 
following across time and place as the 
method was passed down within families 
and traveled west with the wagon trains. 
“It tends to be known in pockets of geog- 
raphy,” said Brown, who cites Kentucky, 
Virginia and West Virginia as three states 


where salt rising bread remains most 
widely known, and eaten, today. Outlying 
regions with an enduring appetite for the 
bread include parts of western New York, 
Kansas and the West Coast. 

Between 1916 and 1995, commercial 
and home bakers could set their start- 
ers with little fear of failure thanks to 
Dr. Henry Kohman’s salt rising yeast, 
invented expressly to make the beloved 
bread easier to bake. Unwittingly, the 
product helped drive the original tech- 
nique to near extinction. By the time 
salt rising yeast production ceased, few 
bakers with knowledge of the traditional 
method remained. 

Bardwell and Brown resolved to help 
change that. The two women person- 
ify the twin totems of salt rising bread 
fascination: nostalgia and science. For 
Brown, whose family has deep West 
Virginia roots, salt rising bread was a 
childhood comfort food. Bardwell, a 
native New Englander educated in the 
culinary arts and plant pathology, first 
encountered it in the kitchen of a south- 
western Pennsylvania neighbor. 

They scoured rare cookbooks and 
pioneer diaries, sent loaves and starters 
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to a microbiology lab for testing, and 
visited the Appalachian kitchens of 
experienced salt rising bread bakers— 
most of them elderly people neither 
Bardwell nor Brown had ever met. 

“They trusted enough to let us come, 
and once we started talking to them, 
they opened up,” Brown said. “Learning 
about the deep connections that this 
bread can give to people helped me 
understand even more why it’s impor- 
tant to try and keep this tradition alive.” 

That conviction inspired not only 
their book and Brown’s Salt Rising Bread 
Project website (saltrisingbread.net), but 
also the creation of Rising Creek Bakery 
in Mount Morris, Pa., opened in 2010. 
(Bardwell still operates the bakery; 
Brown retired several years ago.) Rising 
Creek Bakery, which ships hundreds of 
salt rising bread loaves weekly, offers cus- 
tomers near and far the chance to relive a 
cherished taste memory. Moreover, said 
Bardwell, “The bakery has elevated the 
traditions around here and made people 
proud of salt rising bread and the other 
traditions they hold dear.” 
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Pride alone cannot sustain a tradi- 
tion, so Rising Creek Bakery fosters 
active participation through salt rising 
bread classes. “Jenny Bardwell is such a 
patient teacher. She wants to share that 
information,” said Beth Hellems, whose 
memories of the salt rising bread sold 
at her family’s country store in Hinton, 
W.Va., led her to the class. “It was such 
a silky dough to work with as we were 
kneading it. I came home with two 
beautiful loaves that I baked.” 

Soon, the bakery will have another 
teacher qualified for instruction. The 
Pennsylvania Council for the Arts 
matched Bardwell with a folk art 
apprentice who has been learning the 
technique, history and science of salt 
rising bread, and assisting with classes. 

“In the long run, I want him to 
teach,” Bardwell said. “That would be 
proof that he’s ready to carry on the 
tradition.” 


ANAME WITH 
JUST A PINCH OF SALT 


Despite its name, salt rising 
bread—sometimes called salt 


: raising bread~contains no more 


salt than other loaves, While 
there is no consensus regarding 
the origin behind the moniker, 
theories do exist. One involves 
a pioneer trick of storing a salt 
rising bread starter atop a salt 
barrel sitting on the sunny side 
of the wagon, where it had the 
best chance of reaching the 
required temperature as the 
caravan traveled west. Another 
theory hinges on potential vari- 
ations in the pronunciation of 
saleratus, a form of potassium or 
sodium bicarbonate that reacts 
with bacteria to help the bread 
rise. The compound, which is 
the main ingredient in baking 
soda, occurs naturally and is also 
manufactured, 


Jenny Bardwell pulls fintshed 
loaves out of the oven at 
Rising Creek Bakery 
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Disease, 
famine and 
violence 
wrecked 

a number 
of North 


American 
colonies 
By Bill Hudgins 


Although England’s Lost Colony on Roanoke Island is likely 
the most famous unsuccessful colony in North America, it was 
by no means the only one. Spain launched a number of short- 
lived outposts ranging from Florida to Virginia to protect its 
treasure fleets from French and English privateers. France's 
first attempt to found a colony in North America failed. And 
long before these nations existed as distinct political entities, the 
Vikings left a brief imprint, as well. 

Most colonies failed because, despite earlier exploratory 
voyages, no one fully understood what colonists would face or 
need to survive. The lengthy voyages in cramped, unhealthy 
ships weakened many passengers and consumed precious stores 
intended for use after landfall. Resupply vessels failed to arrive 
on time, or at all, leaving the colonists on their own. 

Some colonists arrived too late in the year to plant crops and 
had to seek help from local American Indian tribes. Diseases 
cut down many settlers. Severe weather, a harsh climate, rough 
terrain, and hostile tribes made life even more uncertain. Wars 
between colonial powers led to the destruction of some out- 
posts, and delayed the arrival of crucial resupply ships. 

The following is a roughly chronological listing of the 
best-known unsuccessful colonies. 
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works at the Fort 


eh National Historic 
Site, which protects and 
preserves known portions 
of England's first New 
World settlements from 
1584 to 1590 


THE VIKINGS 

The Norse Vinland sagas celebrated the arrival of Vikings 
from Greenland in North America around 1000 A.D. for centu- 
ries before researchers finally confirmed the feat in 1960. The 
tales claimed Leif Erikson and a bold crew visited parts of North 
America’s Atlantic coast, which he named Vinland. They built a 
small settlement, but soon left. 

Proof was lacking until archaeologists discovered artifacts 
and traces of the foundations of their sod-and-timber dwellings 
at L’Anse aux Meadows at the tip of Newfoundland’s Great 
Northern Peninsula. 

The settlement at L’Anse aux Meadows was thought to be 
the Vinland of the sagas when first identified, although it’s 
more likely to be Leifsbudir, a way station to locations further 
south in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, says Dr. Karen Ryan, curator, 
Northern Canada, at the Canadian Museum of History. 

In 2015, a researcher using satellite imagery spotted traces of 
a possible second Norse site at Point Rosee on Newfoundland’s 
southwestern tip. Digs in 2015 and 2016 yielded evidence that is 
still being evaluated to determine if it was indeed another settle- 
ment or a brief camp. 
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SPAIN VS. THE WORLD 


After Columbus’ 1492 arrival in the New World, Spanish 
conquistadores swept across the Caribbean and into Mexico and 
Central and South America. They loaded riches from the con- 
quered lands onto ships that sailed to Cuba and then up through 
the Florida Straits between the Bahamas and the Florida coast 
to catch homebound currents. To protect its fleets from French 
and English predators, Spain established a series of colonies in 
the Caribbean and along the coast of Florida and the Carolinas. 


San Miguel de Gualdape 

Founded in September 1526, the short-lived settlement 
of San Miguel de Gualdape is believed to have been the first 
European settlement in the continental United States since the 
Vikings, according to the South Carolina Encyclopedia. Little is 
known about its three-month existence, including its precise 
location, 

It is known that Lucas Vazquez de Ayllon and some 600 
Spanish colonists, priests, sailors and African slaves originally 
landed at Winyah Bay, S.C. They moved on seeking a more 
propitious location, now thought to have been on the Georgia 
mainland somewhere around Sapelo Sound, 
south of Savannah. 

The colony was short on food, having lost its 
flagship, and disease and hunger took their toll. 
Ayllon died, there was a mutiny, hostile tribes 
attacked, and the slaves rebelled. Only about 150 
people were left when they abandoned the site in 
November 1526. 


Pensacola 

Pensacola, Fla., is the site of the oldest estab- 
lished European multi-year settlement in the 
United States. Its founding in 1559 pre-dated 
St. Augustine by six years, but unlike St. 
Augustine, it soon failed. In 2015, the University 
of West Florida archaeology program pin- 
pointed the location of the original settlement 


Norse long houses have been 
recreated at L'Anse aux Meadows, 
on Newfoundland’s Great Northern 
Peninsula, where Norse artifacts and 
traces of their dwellings were found. 


in a developed neighborhood in 
Pensacola. 

In August 1559, Tristan de 
Luna arrived in Pensacola Bay 
with 11 ships and 1,500 settlers, 
African slaves and Mexican 
Indians. But on September 19, 
1559, a hurricane smashed the 
new colony, killing hundreds of 
the residents and destroying all but three ships, according to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Luna sent a ship to Mexico to get help, but the remaining 
colonists were on their own for more than a year. When ships 
finally arrived, all but a handful of soldiers left for Cuba. The 
soldiers abandoned the site in August 1561. More than 130 years 
passed before Spain returned to the site and established a mili- 
tary outpost in 1698. 


Charlesfort, Saint Elena and Fort Caroline 

Besides raiding Spanish treasure ships, France contested 
Spain’s claims to Florida. In 1493, Pope Alexander VI divided 
all new discoveries between Spain and Portugal, a decree con- 
firmed in 1494 by the Treaty of Tordesillas. France, also a major 
Catholic country, objected strongly to being left out and deter- 
mined to try to establish its own colonies. 

In 1562, France sent two ships led by Jean Ribault to establish 
a French colony. He landed at what is today Parris Island, S.C., 


left by Jean Ribault in 1562 at Charlesfort, near present-day 


A circa-1590 line engraving by Theodor de Bry shows volunteers 
Beaufort, S.C., seeking provisions from friendly tribes. 
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and erected a fort named Charlesfort. He left behind a small 
force and sailed home, intending to return with supplies, but he 
was detained by a civil war in France. Weakened by disease and 
hunger, the men he'd left behind eventually abandoned the site, 
according to the South Carolina Encyclopedia. 

In 1564, a French expedition led by Rene de Goulaine de 
Laudonniére landed near the mouth of Florida’s St. Johns River, 
north of the future site of St. Augustine. Assisted by the local 
Timucua tribe, 200 soldiers and artisans built a stronghold 
called Fort Caroline (or La Caroline) in honor of King Charles 
IX, according to the National Park Service (NPS). 

Now an NPS National Memorial, Fort Caroline was as a ref- 
uge for French Huguenots from Catholic persecution at home. 
But relations with the Timucua soured, and the colonists almost 
starved to death before a relief convoy led by Ribault arrived in 
1565 with supplies and 600 more soldiers and colonists. 

Angered by France’s intrusion and worried about its prox- 
imity to his treasure ships’ route, King Phillip I of Spain 


on original sketches made by Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues, 


i A 1591 engraving of Fort Caroline by Theodor de Bry is based 
a member of Laudonniére’s expedition. 


dispatched Pedro Menendez de Avilés to oust the interlopers. 
Menendez de Avilés, who would later become Florida’s gover- 
nor, landed and established a base where St. Augustine is today 
and prepared to attack. Ribault and his troops sailed from Fort 
Caroline to attack Menendez de Avilés first, but a hurricane 
wrecked and scattered the ships. 

Menendez de Avilés led 500 soldiers to Fort Caroline and 
killed most of the inhabitants. His force then marched south 
again and located the shipwrecked French fleet. They killed 
some 350 of the survivors near Matanzas Inlet in St. John’s 
County. 

In 1566, Menendez de Avilés took possession of Parris 
Island. He built two forts and founded the town of Saint Elena, 
which became the first capital of Spanish Florida. More soldiers 
and colonists from Spain soon began arriving, according to the 
NPS. 
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However, the island was not an ideal spot: Its poor 
sandy soil could not support a large population, and the 
local Orista and Guale tribes were unfriendly. A 1571 sup- 
ply convoy brought a lethal plague that killed a number 
of colonists. Relations with the natives deteriorated further 
after Menendez de Avilés died in 1574, and in 1576, the Orista 
and Guale attacked the settlement. The survivors fled to 
St. Augustine, which was soon designated as Florida’s new 
capital. 

In 1577, Spanish forces returned to the island, built a new 
fort and attacked the Orista and Guale, finally securing it in 
1580, according to the NPS. Within a few years, however, the 
colonists faced a new threat—England had at last become inter- 
ested in colonization. The Spanish decided to strengthen their 
position by consolidating its scattered settlements. In 1587, they 
burned the fort and abandoned the island. Charlesfort-Saint 
Elena today is a National Historic Landmark. 


Ajacan Mission 

While Spain and France wrestled over control of Florida, a 
small group of Spanish Jesuit missionaries in 1570 established 
a tiny outpost in Virginia not far from the future location of 
Jamestown. They were accompanied by a young Spanish boy 
named Alonso de Olmos and Don Luis de Velasco, a member of 
the Virginian tribe who had been captured as a child by Spanish 
explorers, raised in Spain and converted to Christianity, accord- 
ing to the Virginia Encyclopedia. 

But the group was ill-equipped and poorly supplied, and 
they soon ran out of food. They also angered the local Powhatan 
tribe. The missionaries wrote to the governor of Cuba for relief, 
but before help could arrive, the Powhatans attacked them 
in February 1571, killing all except Alonso, who was adopted 
into the tribe. In August 1572, Florida Governor Menendez de 
Avilés arrived in the area and killed a number of Powhatans in 
retribution. 

Spanish interest in the Jamestown area rekindled after the 
colony’s founding in 1607. Spanish ships spied on the struggling 
colony, and Spain’s King Philip II considered destroying it, but 
decided to spare it rather than risk war with England. 


MEANWHILE, IN CANADA ... 


While Spain eventually pushed France out of Florida, the 
French had no competition for colonies in Canada. But extreme 
weather, unfriendly tribes and poor preparation reigned over 
those efforts, too. 


Charlesbourg/France-Roy 

French explorer Jacques Cartier established Charlesbourg- 
Royal on his third and final trip to the St. Lawrence River in 
1541. Named for Charles, Duke of Orleans, third son of King 
Francis I, Charlesbourg comprised two forts—the upper one 
built on a bluff about 40 meters above the river and a lower 


FLICKR/JASPERDO 


fort at the mouth of the Riviere du Cap-Rouge. The upper fort 
protected the area, while the lower one provided sheltered 
anchorage for ships, according to the Canada’s Historic Places 
website. 

Cartier had brought about 400 colonists who suffered 
intensely during the winter of 1541-42, says Dr. Jean-Luc Pilon, 
curator, central archaeology, Canadian Museum of History. 
Scurvy stalked the colony, and the local indigenous people were 
unfriendly. A supply fleet arrived in mid-1542 with Canada’s 
newly appointed lieutenant general, Jean-Frangois de la Rocque 
de Roberval. Cartier returned to France, and Roberval renamed 
the settlement France-Roy. The colonists endured another mis- 
erable winter and finally abandoned the fort in 1543. 


ile de Sable 

As bad as conditions were at Charlesbourg/France-Roy, they 
were far worse at the French outpost on Sable Island (fle de 
Sable). This windswept, sandy island lies in the Atlantic Ocean 
about 190 miles southeast of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in an area 
infamous for shipwrecks. 

In 1598, Canada’s new lieutenant general, the Marquis de 
La Roche, landed on Sable Island with about 50 prisoners who 
were offered freedom in exchange for the risk of founding a new 
colony. They built shelters, and de La Roche sailed away to work 
the rich Newfoundland fishing grounds. A storm prevented him 
from returning to the colony in September with fresh supplies, 
and he sailed home to France. 

For the next three years, de La Roche arranged for supply 
ships to deliver provisions to the island, but for reasons not 
clear, he did not do this in 1602. When a vessel arrived in 1603, 
the crew discovered that the colonists had killed the leaders the 
marquis had left in charge. Only 11 of the prisoners had sur- 
vived, and they abandoned the island. 


ENGLAND 


Roanoke Island, which two groups of English colo- 
nists attempted to settle in the 16th century, reigns as North 
America’s best-known failed colony. However, archaeologists 
are constantly searching for clues to other early European settle- 
ments—indeed, the site of Popham, Maine, was unknown until 
only about 24 years ago. 


‘The Lost Colony’ 

An attempt to colonize Roanoke Island in North Carolina’s 
Outer Banks failed in 1585—the colonists left after waiting in 
vain for a resupply ship, which arrived after they departed. In 
1587, John White led a second colonizing expedition. White’s 
granddaughter, Virginia Dare, was born the same year, becoming 
known as the first English child to be born in the New World. 

White sailed to England in 1587 for supplies, but war with 


Spain delayed his return until 1590. When he finally arrived, 


the settlement was empty. There were no human remains that 


indicated famine, disease or violence, and no sign where the 
colonists had gone other than a Maltese cross, the word 
“Croatoan” carved into a post and “CRO” etched into a tree. 

No one has yet solved the mystery of its demise and the 
disappearance of its inhabitants, including Virginia Dare. 
Generally referred to as The Lost Colony, its fate has inspired 
an eponymous play, uncounted articles and books, and a 
thriving tourist industry. 


Popham, Maine 

Discovered in the late 1990s, Popham was established in late 
1607 and abandoned by fall of 1608. The short-lived colony was 
at the mouth of the Kennebec River, about 25 miles northeast 
of Portland, Maine. According to the Smithsonian Institution, 
it was named for its main backer, Sir John Popham, and his 
nephew, George Popham, president of the colony. Popham was 
founded under the same charter King James I granted to a joint 
stock company to found Jamestown. No women were among 
the 100 colonists, half of whom died during the first winter. The 
survivors sailed home, and Popham’s location was lost to history 
until a 1994 archaeological dig found traces of the settlement. 


Colleton Island 

The Outer Banks were the location of another failed colony 
established nearly 80 years after Roanoke. In September 1663, 
English nobleman Sir John Colleton was granted ownership of 
what was known as Carlyle or Colleton Island, now known as 
Colington Island in Dare County. Through an agent, Colleton 
established a settlement on the island in late 1664 where he 
planned to raise horses, cattle, hogs, tobacco, corn and grapes. 

But the settlers battled adverse weather conditions, includ- 
ing hurricanes, droughts and floods, according to the North 
Carolina Department of Natural and Cultural Resources. The 
venture finally failed in the 1670s. @# 
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MIKE DRUCKENBROD 


Historic Homes 


A GEM OF 
GEORGIAN 


ARCHITECTURE: 


MARYLAND'S 
HAMPTON 
MANSION 


By Lena Anthony 


nlike Monticello 
or Mount Vernon, 
Hampton Mansion 


didn’t earn its reputation from 
the people who lived there. The 
Ridgely family, who occupied 
the 24,000-square-foot Towson, 
Md., mansion for more than 


seven generations and three cen- 
turies, were well-known (one 
was the governor of Maryland), 
but you'd be hard-pressed to 

find any mention of them in an 
American history book. It was 
the home’s architectural impor- 
tance that earned Hampton 
Mansion its designation as a 
National Historic Site in 1948. 
Built between 1783 and 1790, 
Hampton Mansion is consid- 
ered one of the finest, largest and 
best-preserved examples of 
Georgian architecture in the 
United States. 
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— MEET THE RIDGELYS — 

The home’s visionary and first resident was Captain 
Charles Ridgely, who amassed his wealth from a variety of 
business pursuits. In his youth, he was a ship captain. He 
owned an ironworks business with his father and brother, 
and made money during the Revolution supplying arms to 
the Patriot cause. His other business holdings included an 
import-export business in Baltimore, tobacco and grain farms, 
commercial apple orchards, limestone quarries and gristmills. 
On top of that, he was a politician, representing Baltimore 
County in the Maryland House of Delegates from 1777 to 
1787. Ridgely and his wife, Rebecca Dorsey, moved into the 
house in 1788, while it was still being built. He died in 1790, 
the same year construction was complete. 

The home had no formal architect, but, according to Gregory 
Weidman, curator of Hampton 
Mansion National Historic Site, 
records seem to suggest that it 
was designed by both Ridgely, 
who was inspired by the grand 
Georgian estates he saw on his 
travels in England, and master 
builder Jehu Howell, who died ina 
drowning accident in 1787. 

“Howell’s obituary refers to 
him as a very ingenious architect 
of Baltimore County,” Weidman 
said. “And his estate inventory 


Captain Charles Ridgely by 
John Hesselius, circa 1765 
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included a number of books, which you wouldn't necessarily 
expect for a carpenter. I’ve always speculated that he probably 
had English architectural design books, probably even Colen 
Campbell’s, who is credited as a founder of the Georgian style 
and whose details show up in Hampton’s design.” 

Capt. Ridgely and Rebecca had no children, but they did 
raise Ridgely’s nephew, Charles Ridgely Carnan, who inher- 
ited the Hampton estate in 1790 after changing his surname 
to Ridgely. The same year he embarked on a political career 
that culminated in serving as governor of Maryland for three 
terms. He and his wife, Priscilla Dorsey, younger sister of 
Rebecca, raised 14 children, 11 of whom survived to adult- 
hood, at Hampton. Charles Carnan Ridgely died in 1829, 
and for the next 119 years, five other generations of Ridgelys 
called Hampton home, In 1948, the family moved when 
the mansion and 43 surrounding 
acres became the property of the 


National Park Service. 


— THE GRAND TOUR — 

Rising three stories over a 
full-height basement, Hampton 
Mansion features several trade- 
marks of Georgian style, including 
rigid symmetry, classic propor- 
tions, pediments, prominent 
pilasters and decorative elements 
such as bold cornices and finials. 


Rebecca Dorsey Ridgely 


The mansion is topped with an octagonal domed cupola that is 
almost 40 feet tall. The home is made of native, local stone cov- 
ered in stucco, which deviates from traditional Georgian brick. 
The stucco’s pinkish color came from the high iron ore content 
of the local sand. According to Weidman, the original stucco 
had also been scored and painted to resemble stone blocks. 

Inside, Hampton Mansion boasts a five-part layout: a main 
block of rooms plus two wings connected by hyphens, which are 
connecting links between larger building elements. The Great 
Hall, as its name suggests, measures an astonishing 51 feet by 
21 feet wide. When Gov. Ridgely lived there, he would use this 
space to host more than 50 dinner party 
guests, helping him live up to his reputa- 
tion of keeping “the best table in America,” 
according to Weidman. Today, the walls of 
the Great Hall are adored primarily with 
Ridgely family portraits, including a copy 
of Thomas Sully’s “Lady With a Harp,” an 
1818 portrait of the young Eliza Ridgely. 
Following the death of Gov. Ridgely in 
1829, she and her husband John Ridgely, 
the governor’s son, became third owners of 
the Hampton estate. The original painting 
was acquired by the National Gallery of 
Art from the Ridgelys in the mid-1940s, 
but Eliza’s beloved harp is on view in 
Hampton’s Music Room. 

The Great Hall is also home to one of 
only two significant architectural changes 
to the house since its construction. The 
archway, which connected the Great Hall 
to the central staircase, was filled in, pre- 
sumably to alleviate drafts, according to 
Weidman. The other major change was 
done in service to Gov. Ridgely’s dinner 


Left: The drawing room is 
furnished to represent the 
period of 1830-1860, when 
John and Eliza Ridgely lived 
at Hampton. 


Below: The music room is 
home to Eliza's harp, made by 
Sébastien Erard in 1817. 


parties. Around 1810, he extended the 
hyphen between the dining room and the 
kitchen to make room for a spacious but- 
ler’s pantry and servants stair. 

Off the Great Hall are four principal 
rooms, including a parlor and dining 
room on the east side and a music room 
and drawing room on the west side. A kitchen makes up the 
east wing, while the west wing was for laundry and an office. 
The third floor, which is not open to the public, housed chil- 
dren and servants. 

Each of the home’s principal rooms is furnished to interpret 
different periods of the family’s occupancy. The parlor and mas- 
ter bedchamber are a nod to the home’s earliest period, while 
the dining room represents Hampton when Gov. Ridgely was 
throwing his lavish parties in the 1810s. 

An amazing 95 percent of the thousands of Hampton col- 
lection items currently on exhibit belonged to the Ridgelys 
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Right: The dining 
room pays homage 
to Gov. Ridgely’s 
reputation of 
“keeping the best 
table in America.” 


Below: The parlor, 
which features some 
of the home’s earliest 
pieces, boasts less 
ornate decor than 
other rooms. 


and were used in the house. These include major works of art 
by American artists and a vast assortment of Baltimore-made 
furniture. Notable furnishings in the parlor include a set of two 
armchairs, made by famed Annapolis cabinetmaker John Shaw 
for the Maryland Senate chamber in 1797. Gov. Ridgely later 
acquired these after the chamber was redecorated. In the dining 
room, visitors to Hampton might marvel at the cellarette. This 
unique piece of furniture, which resembles a miniature wooden 
Roman Temple, was used to store or chill wine bottles. 
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= RES RY — 

Not only has the mansion itself been impeccably preserved, 
so have many of the estate’s outbuildings, some of them dating 
to the mid-1700s. The original farmhouse, called the Lower 
House, predates the mansion and is where Capt. Ridgely lived 
before and during construction. There are also several barns, 
the original dairy, a family cemetery, stables, greenhouses, a 
gardener’s cottage and three slave quarters. Self-guided exhibits 
in many of these outbuildings, drawn from thousands of original 
Ridgely family and business documents, educate visitors on the 
variety of people who called the estate home, including hun- 
dreds of slaves and indentured servants. 

“Hampton has been on the cutting edge of interpreting the 
lives of the enslaved and indentured servants who worked here, 
and not just in the kitchen or places where they stereotypically 
were found,” Weidman said. “When you visit, you'll hear the 
wide-ranging and expanded story of all the people who lived and 
labored here, not just the Ridgelys.” @ 


Hampton National Historic Site, located at 535 Hampton 
Lane in Towson, Md., is less than half an hour’s drive north of 
Baltimore. The grounds are open seven days a week, but tours of the 
mansion and outbuildings take place Thursday through Sunday. See 
ps.gow/hamp for times and details. Weather conditions can 
impact operating hours, so call ahead before visiting. 


www.nps.gov/] 
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ROBERT = 
CARTER III] 


The Man Who Freed 500 Slaves 


Long before slavery would divide 
a nation, and years before the abolition- 
ist movement would build strength in 
the North, one wealthy man in Virginia 
chose to free around 500 of his slaves 
with a written order in 1791. Robert 
Carter III, mostly forgotten by history, 
was viewed with derision by many in his 
community, including some members of 
his family, but he chose to stand by his 
conscience. 

Other Virginian Patriots spoke and 
wrote about the problem of declaring 
independence yet continuing to retain 
slaves, but they were never able to truly 
put those anti-slavery ideas into prac- 
tice during their lifetimes. Carter, on the 
other hand, didn’t try to develop a polit- 
ically or socially acceptable policy: He 
simply took action to free his own slaves. 
And as one of the largest landowners in 
the country, his action made a lasting 
impact. 

“No other Virginian of the Revolu- 
tionary era—including those, like 
Jefferson and Washington, who spoke 
out so passionately against slavery— 
managed to reconcile freedom in theory 
and freedom in practice with such trans- 
parent simplicity,” writes Andrew Levy 
in The First Emancipator: The Forgotten 
Story of the Founding Father Who Freed 
His Slaves (Random House, 2005). 

Carter’s colossal emancipation didn’t 
start a revolution or lead his neigh- 
bors to follow suit, but his decision 
was a highly uncommon, singular one 
that obviously had far-reaching effects 


PATRIOTS 


on his slaves and their families for 
generations to come. “This was a pri- 
vate, not an overtly political, act,” Frank 
Delano, a resident of Warsaw, Va., who 
spearheaded the 200th anniversary 
celebration of Carter’s emancipation 
act in 1991, told The Washington Post. 
“He took all this talk of liberty during 
the Revolution and internalized it. He 
decided it meant black people, too.” 


Who Was Robert Carter? 

Carter’s grandfather, Robert “King” 
Carter Sr., wasa first-generation 
American colonist, born in Virginia 
in the early 1660s. The senior Carter 
served as president of the governor's 
council of the Virginia colony and 
briefly as acting governor of Virginia. He 
also served as a representative of Lord 
Fairfax, the English proprietor of the 
Northern Neck of Virginia. During that 
time, he acquired more than 110,000 
acres in northern and western Virginia 
for himself and his family. 

When King Carter and his son, 
Robert II, both died in the early 1730s, 
Robert Carter III was still a child—but 
through his grandfather and father’s 
enormous inheritance, he was one of the 
wealthiest colonists in the New World. 
Carter studied at the College of William 
and Mary and studied law at the Inner 
Temple in London, and by the time he 
was 21, he had inherited vast land hold- 
ings, wealth and 100 slaves. Thrust into 
the life of a successful plantation owner, 
Carter had more money, land and slaves 


than either Washington or Jefferson, 
But he was less focused on politics and 
power. 

Although he was appointed to 
the governor’s council of the Virginia 
Colony at the age of 29, where he served 
for 10 years, Carter seemed more inter- 
ested in managing his own plantation 
than in his political position. He sup- 
ported the Revolution and served as a 
colonel in the Virginia militia, but his 
primary role in the war effort was to sup- 
ply food and manufactured goods to the 
Continental Army. 

“While most of his contemporaries 
were moving more and more into pol- 
itics, [Carter] was moving away from 
worldly things and concentrating more 
and more on the spiritual,” Delano told 
The Washington Post. “He was a seeker 
after religion his whole life.” 


Developing New Beliefs 

Throughout his life, Carter con- 
tinuously sampled new doctrines 
and religious ideas. He started out in 
the Anglican Church of England and 
later became a deist. However, within 
a few years, he was shaken by a spiri- 
tual experience while he was sick with 
smallpox and began seeking religion 
again. He joined the Baptist church, 
which at that time was small and 
viewed suspiciously by other land- 
owners. By the time he died in 1804, 
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76-year-old Carter had begun following 
the beliefs of Swedish mystic Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

All this spiritual searching likely had 
an influence on Carter’s views toward 
slavery. While he had inherited 100 
slaves, Carter avoided buying and sell- 
ing more slaves, relying on the natural 
multiplication of his workforce when 
his inherited slaves had families. 

Carter’s records show he was more 
likely to rent slaves from other plan- 
tations or purchase white indentured 
servants when he needed more laborers. 
He was well-known for treating slaves 
humanely, particularly focused on keep- 
ing families together. 

While Carter continued to own 
slaves, he seemed to be wrestling 
with the ethics of slavery by 1786, 
when he sent two of his younger sons 
to study at Baptist University (now 
Brown University) in Rhode Island 
rather than keeping them nearby at 
William and Mary. In a letter he sent 
with them, Carter told the school’s 


president: “The prevailing Notion now 
is to Continue the most abject State of 
Slavery in this Common-Wealth—On 
this Consideration only, I do not intend 
that these my two Sons shall return to 
this State till each of them arrive to the 
Age of 21 years,” according to Brown 
University’s Encyclopedia Brunoniana. 

However, Carter’s decision to free 
his slaves wasn’t completely altruistic. 
According to Levy, the choice was as 
much economic as it was ethical. In the 
1780s, the new country was experienc- 
ing a postwar recession. The tobacco 
economy that northern Virginia had 
relied on was declining. Feeding his 
own family, along with his 500 slaves, 
was expensive. In addition to easing 
their consciences, Carter and his wife 
decided it would be more profitable to 
free their slaves and rent out land to 
them, Levy writes. 


Taking Action 
Freeing slaves had been illegal 
in Virginia since 1723, but after the 


Tracing Family History to Carter 


freed by Robert Carter's Deed of Gift in 1791, and have not been able 


| istorians have little knowledge of what became of most of the slaves 


to locate modern descendants of Carter's freed slaves. However, 
historians in the northwestern Virginia area say there was a large community 
of free blacks in the region dating to long before the Civil War—and they attri- 


bute that to Carter's manumission. 


It's possible that thousands of African-Americans could trace their gene- 
alogies to some of the slaves originally freed by Carter's Deed of Gift. In his 
document, Carter ordered that each slave come to court with both a first and 
last name to start a life of freedom. The following family names included on 
his deed of manumission might provide clues for researchers: 

Allen, Arnold, Banks, Brooke, Brutus, Burke, Burton, Cary, Colson, Conway, 
Cooper, Craft, Daley, Daniel, Dial, Dicher, Dickerson, Gaskins, Glascock, 
Greggs, Gumby, Hackney, Harris, Harrison, Henry, Hollady, Hubbard, 
Johnson, Johnston, Jones, Kenardy, Mitchell, Newgent, Newman, Peterson, 
Puss, Reid, Richards, Richardson, Robinson, Single, Smith, Spence, Taylor, 
Thomas, Thompson, Thornton, Tosspot, Tuckson, Walker, Weldon, Wells, 


Wilson, Wormley and Wyatt. 


The Nomini Hall Slave Legacy Project (http://nominihallslavelegacy.com) 
chronicles the slaves freed by Carter from his Nomini Hall estate and includes 
the known details about some of their descendants. 
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Revolutionary War, in which many 
African-Americans had displayed loy- 
alty and courage, Virginians loosened 
the restrictions. In 1782, a new law 
passed that allowed slaveholders to free 
slaves by filing a statement in the county 
court. One stipulation: Any slaves who 
were physically or mentally disabled 
or deemed too old or too young to sup- 
port themselves (younger than 18 for 
females and 21 for males, or older than 
45 for both) were required to be pro- 
vided for by their previous masters. This 
stipulation prevented slaveholders from 
simply abandoning young, old and sick 
slaves into society unable to care for 
themselves. 

When he was ready to offer freedom 
to his slaves, Carter carefully devised a 
plan that would accomplish the work 
gradually. He filed a detailed document 
in the Northumberland County court- 
house, titled “The Deed of Gift,” which 
explained his plan. 

“I have with great care & attention 
endeavored to discover that mode of 
Manumission ... which can be effected 
... with the least possible disadvantage 
to my fellow Citizens,” Carter wrote. 
He immediately freed the 30 slaves who 
were over the age of 45, knowing he 
would be responsible for their continued 
care. Then he set free 15 slaves each year 
for 10 years. 

To help ease the transition to free- 
dom, Carter—who owned an estate in 
Westmoreland County called Nomini 
Hali—rented land to his former slaves 
and experimented with sharecropping. 
While he experienced pushback to his 
plan from neighboring plantation own- 
ers who feared a slave revolt as well 
as from his own children—including 
the two sons sent to Rhode Island— 
Carter’s legal document guaranteed 
that the slaves would continue being 
freed, even after his death. Because 
some of the slaves Carter freed were 
babies born in 1791 who couldn’t be 
legally freed for 21 years, the gradual 
emancipation continued until 1812, 


eight years after Carter died. $3 
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DO YOU HAVE A REVOLUTIONARY 


PATRIOT 


IN YOUR FAMILY TREE? 


Who is eligible for 
membership? 

Any woman 18 years 

or older, regardless of 
race, religion or ethnic 
background, who can 
prove lineal descent 
from a Patriot of the 
American Revolution is 
eligible for membership. 
DAR volunteers are 
willing to provide guid- 
ance and assistance with | 
your first step into the 
world of genealogy. 


How is Patriot defined? 


DAR recognizes as 
Patriots not only soldiers, 
but also anyone who 
contributed to the cause 
of American freedom. 
To find out if your ances- 
tor is recognized by the 
DAR as a Revolutionary 
Patriot, use the request 
form available online. 
Visit www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 


How many members 
does the National 
Society have? 

DAR has more than 
185,000 members in 
nearly 3,000 chapters 
worldwide, including 
chapters in 14 foreign 
countries and one 
territory. Since its 
founding in 1890, 
DAR has admitted more 


than 945,000 members. 


ughters of the 


Sct Revolution’ 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (NSDAR), 
a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our 
Patriot ancestors. Nearly 250 
years ago, American Patriots 
fought and sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 
preserving American history 
and securing America’s future 
through better education 
for children. 


Preserving the 
American Spirit 
www.dar.org 


(202) 879-3224 


How can I find 

out more? 

Go to www.dar.org and 
click on “Membership.” 
There you'll find helpful 
instructions, advice on 
finding your lineage and 
a Prospective Member 
Information Request 
Form. Or call 

(202) 879-3224 for 
more information on 
joining this vital, service- 
minded organization. 
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HAMILTON JEWELERS IS PROUD TO BE THE OFFICIAL JEWELER OF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Introducing a new way to 
wear your membership 


EVERYDAY ELEGANCE 


Daughters of the American Revolution have dedicated 
themselves to historic preservation, education and patriotism. 
These goals are as relevant in today’s society as 
they were when the organization was founded in 1890. 
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